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ROUTLEDGE'S 


ALBUM FOR CHILDREN. 


A was an Angler 
who fished in 


a Stream. 


' 
‘ 


A. Ts G. 


| B was a Builder 


| 
| and made a 
| strong Beam. 
| 
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C was a Coach- 


man who sat 


on a Box. 
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ID was a Drover 
and drove a 


| fat Ox. 
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K was a Knight L was a Lawyer 
fully armed | and fond of his 


cap-a-pie. Fee. 
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M wasa Willanusid 
| 
| 


N was a Navwy 
and worked on 


| the Rail. 


who carried a 


Pail. 


© was an Ostler 
called with his 


Pack. 
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| P was a Pedlar and 
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who cleaned a | 
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fine Hack. 
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© was a Quaker | R was a Reaper 
in Dress very and cut down 
plain. the Grain. 
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S was a Serjeant | T wasa Tailor and 
who drilled a made a fine 
Recruit. Suit. 
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Little Harrys A B C. 


U was an Urchin | V was a Vintner 
loved Mischief | who kept some 


——— | 
W was a Warder | X like a Turnstile 
with a bunch comes next if 
of great Keys. ' you please. 
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Y was a Yeoman | Z was a Zany and 
who guarded 
the Stair. ! Fair. 
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IZALIC CAPITALS. 


Lessons in Words of Two Letters. 


et ts 
ES 


Lessons in Words of Two Letters. 


It is on 
So it is 
It is to be on 


As it 1s 


It is he 

He is in it 
We go by it 
Do ye go 


Do so 

Am I to do so 
Do as I do 
So I do 


Lessons in Words of Two Letters. 


an 


at 


ah me 

us my 

lo no 
He 1s by it 


Is he to go on 


He is to go on 


Ah me so he 1s 


It is an ox 


Is it my ox or 
no 


Go up to it 


If it is my ox 


Lessons tn Words of Three Letters. 


can get es man dog 
let — old S Y, nag cow 
you and may yes 
not see the boy 


It is up on it 

May I get it 

You can get it 
if you go up 

Let the man get 
it 


I-can do it 

So can I do it 

We can do it as 
you do it 

Let me see you 
do it 


Lessons in Words of Three Letters. 


Do you see the 
man and_ the 
dog Yes Ido 

Is it an old dog 


No it 1s not 


A man a boy a dog 
and a cow 
I can see the man 


And I can see the 
boy 


We can see the dog 


and the cow 


Lessons in Words of Three Letters. 
him ? 


run she 


has 
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A man and a nag 

The man is on the 
nag 

Yes I can see him 

He has a hat on 

Put me on the nag 

Now nag go on 


Wah = Let us go out 
~~" i The boy is on 
it ee the ice 

~ 3 H} Can you go Of 
es » 5 


> 


= 8% Go on as we §g° 
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THE HOUR-GLASS. 


Tuis little boy and girl are helping 
che village clerk to decorate the old 
church for Christmas. Do you see the 
hour-glass fixed on to the pulpit by the 
side of the cushion? That is to tell 
the clergyman how the time goes, so that 
he may not preach too long a sermon. 
Formerly, before clocks and watches 
were invented, people used to measure 
time by the sand running through an 
hour-glass; when it had half run out, 
half an hour had gone, and when it had 
all run out an hour had gone ; and then 
they turned it up, to run through again. 
We should not like to have to take all 
that trouble now-a-days to find out the 
time, should we? It 1s much easier to 
look at the clock and learn exactly what 
the hour 1s, than to study the sand of 
the hour-glass, or the shadow on the 


sun-dial, as our forefathers were obliged 


to de. 
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THE FORGE. 
Wuat a fine sight a_ blacksmith’s 


forge is! No wonder children are 
always attracted by it, and 


“Love to see the flaming forge 
And hear the bellows roar, 
And watch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff on a threshing-floor.” 

Iron becomes so soft when it 1s heated, 
that you can join two pieces of it 
together as easily as you can two pieces 
of hot sealing-wax. The blacksmith, 
however, does not make his iron quite 
so soft as this, but he makes it red-hot, 
and then puts it on his anvil and 
hammers it into the shape he wants 
with his great hammer. He is making 
a horse-shoe now, which he will soon 
nail on to the horse’s hoof; for horses do 
not have their shoes buttoned on, like 
little children, but they have them nailed 
on; and this does not hurt them, for 
their feet are not soft like ours, but hard 
and horny, and are called hoofs. 
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THE BROWN BEAR. 


Tue brown bear is a very unsociable 
and solemn individual. He does not 
like being dragged about by a chain 
and made to dance at fairs to amuse 
little children, but he likes to wander 
about alone in the deep forests, where 
daylight can scarcely be seen through 
the thick trees. When the winter 
comes on, he finds out some snug cave, 
and curls himself up in it, and goes to 
sleep until the spring. He does not 
eat anything all that time; indeed, he 
cannot get out to get any food, for the 
snow comes and blocks up the mouth 
of his cave, and he is completely shut 
in. But he does not care for that, for 
he is fast asleep, and the snow keeps 
him nice and warm, and his breath 
melts a hole in the snow just sufficient 
to let a little air in for him to breathe. 
When the spring comes, he wakes up 
and goes in search of food. I should 
think he must be very hungry after 
having fasted all the winter. 
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THE MAGIC FLOWER. 


Prince Florimel and Prince Carimel 
were twin brothers, the sons of a king, 
and no one could tell which of the two 
brothers ought to succeed to the throne, 
for they were both exactly the same age. 
So one day they went to a wise Magi- 
cian, and asked him which of them 
ought to be king after their father's 
death. ‘‘ He who is most worthy,” said 
the Magician. ‘“ But how shall we find 
out who is most worthy?” ‘“ He who 
possesses the magic flower that grows in 
the enchanted forest shall be found most 
worthy, he answered. So the two bro- 
thers travelled through the enchanted 
forest until they found the magic flower ; 
but it grew in such a dangerous place 
that Carimel would not attempt to reach 
it. Florimel, however, clambered down 
the rocks and picked the flower; and 
when he had got it, what do you think 
he did with it? Why, he gave it to 
his brother, for the name of that magic 
flower was Unselfishness. 
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DINNER-TIME. 


Lirrte Maud 1s just going to have 
her dinner. She is such a good, well- 
behaved little gir!, that she is allowed to 
sit at table with her papa and mamma, 
and has:a knife and fork and mug to 
herself. Look at her in the picture; 
she 1s folding her hands whilst her papa 
says grace, and she keeps very quiet, for 
she understands that her papa is thank- 
ing her Father in heaven for the food 
and all the other good things that He 
has given them. And she waits patiently 
until her time comes to be helped, and 
does not tease and ask for things at 
table, as ill-mannered little boys and 
girls sometimes do. She will have 
some meat and gravy presently, and after 
that some nice pudding. Maud _ likes 
pudding very much, especially plum- 
pudding at Christmas-time. She had a 
large piece last Christmas, and enjoyed 
it very much, and wished that it was 
Christmas every day. 
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“OUR FATHER.’ 


Every night before Arthur goes to 
bed he kneels at his mamma's knee 
and says “Our Father, who art in 
heaven ;” and then his mamma tells him 
what a loving father that Father in 
heaven is, and how every good thing 
that he possesses comes as His gift; 
how her love, and his papa’s love, and 
his little sister's love is really God's 
love, for it is God that gives him all 
that love: and she tells him how he can 
show he loves his Father in heaven 
by being kind and good, and unselfish, 
and by loving all those around him, 
even poor dumb animals, for 


“ Love to God is best arrayed 
In love to all the things that God has made.” 


And Arthur determines that he will 
try and love God in that way, and then 
he goes to bed, so happy; and as he 
lays his head on his pillow, he prays 
that he may always love his Father in 


heaven. 
26 


NAUGHTY MISS LILLIE. 


NaucHuty Miss Lilhe crept down 
very quietly from the nursery and 
found her way into the store-room, 
where her mamma kept jams, and 
all sorts of nice things. When she 
got there she was greatly disap- 
pointed, for all the nice things were 
out of her reach, and she could find — 
nothing but a little milk, which she 
did not want, so she gave it to pussy. 
But just as she was coming away, she — 
saw a little pot on a shelf which she 
thought looked like a pot of jam; so 
she got upon a stool and stood on 
tiptoe, and by that means succeeded in 
reaching it. But at that very moment 
she heard nurse's voice, and she was so 
frightened (for she knew that she was 
doing wrong) that she tumbled down, 
stool and pot and all; and the pot was 
filled with treacle, which ran down over 
her face and arms and pretty new frock, 
and a nice mess she was in when nurse 
picked her up. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Have you ever heard about Robinson 
Crusoe? He ran away from home 
when he ‘was a boy, and went to sea in 
a big ship; but the ship he sailed in 
was ee in a storm, and no one 
was saved except himself. He was 
thrown upon a desert island, where he 
lived for ever so many years without 
speaking to a single human _ being, 
for the island was quite uninhabited. 
Poor Robinson Crusoe was very lonely 
at first; but he did not despair, for he 
thought that perhaps some day a ship 
might come there and take him away. 
So he built himself a little house of 
logs of wood, and made himself a goat- 
skin coat; for there were plenty of goats 
on the island, although there were no 
men, and the goats supplied him with 
milk to drink, flesh to eat, and a coat 
to wear. One day he caught a parrot, 
and taught it to talk; and this parrot 
and two cats and a dog were the only 
companions he had. 
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CRUSOES MAN FRIDAY. 


But Robinson Crusoe did not always 
live alone on his island. One day, 
as he was walking on the sea-shore, 
he saw some foot-prints on the sand, 
and on searching further he found that 
some cannibals had landed. Canni- 
bals are men that eat human flesh; and 
they were just going to have a feast 
and eat three or four prisoners when 
he saw them through the trees. He 
was horribly frightened, for he knew 
if they found him they would eat him 
also. But he kept very quiet, and 
they did not see him. One of the 
prisoners ran away, and Robinson 
Crusoe shot the man dead who followed 
him. So this poor savage was very 
grateful to Robinson Crusoe for having 
saved his life, and became his faithful 
servant and companion; and Crusoe 
was not so lonely when he had got 
his man Friday. He called him Friday 
because it was on a Friday he found 
him. 
32 
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COCK-A-DOODLE-DO! 


Cock-a-DOODLE-pbo! Sir, 
You crow very loud, 

Standing there, 

I declare, 

Just as though 

All below, 
Cock-a-doodle-do-o! 


Belonged to you. 


Cock-a-doodle-do! Sir, 
You look very proud ; 

But for why, 

Though I try, 

I can't guess, 

Nor can Bess, 
Cock-a-doodle-do-o ! 


No more can you. 
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THE BIRD CONGRESS. 


Wuat a number of different birds 
have met together in this little nook 
amongst the mountains! I think they 
must be holding a sort of congress to 
decide upon some important question 
of Bird-land. First there is the Par- 
tridge on the left bank, feeling quite 
secure, as it 1S summer-time, and he 
knows no one dare shoot him. By his 
side, close to the edge of the water, there 
are the Water W agtail and the Pewtt. 
On the opposite bank is little Jenny 
Wren, with her tail cocked up, and 
under the ferns there are three Pochards. 
But the bird who 1s making most noise 
is that chattering Magpie on the pro- 
jecting piece of rock. He 1s addressing 
the meeting, but no one seems to pay 
any attention to him; and as Magpies 
always talk great nonsense they probably 
do not lose much. I cannot tell the 
names of all the little birds in the aur, 
but probably the large one is a Kite. 
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THRE WHITE BEAR. 


THe White Bear, or Polar Bear as 
he is usually called, is a native of the 
icy regions round the North Pole. He 
is often found on the large floating . 
icebergs, and will swim from one ice- 
berg to another, for he can live in the 
water as well as on the land, and chiefly 
feeds upon fish. The Esquimaux, it 
is said, have a very funny method of 
catching this bear. They bend a piece 
of whalebone nearly double and dip 
the two ends into the fat of the whale, 
which is called blubber. They then 
leave the fat to freeze, which is soon 
done in their country, and when the 
bear pursues them they offer him this 
delicacy. He swallows it eagerly, but 
the heat of his stomach immediately 
causes the blubber to melt, and thus 
sets free the bent whalebone, which 
had been held down by the frozen 
blubber. It flies out to its full extent 
in poor Bruin’s stomach, and effectually 
kills him, | 
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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


It is Margarets eighth birthday, and 
her Mamma has bought her a_ beau- 
tiful photographic album, and has put 
her Papa's portrait and her own inside 
it to make a beginning. See how 
delighted all the other children are at 
their sister Margaret having such a 
nice present! ‘They would rather she 
had it than have it themselves ever so 
much, for they are very fond of their 
eldest sister, and even little tommy 
shouts with delight at the pretty book; 
and when he sces the portrait he says 
‘Mamma, “ Papa,” which 1s all he can 
say, so he says it all day long. Mar- 
garet hopes she will get some more 
portraits for her album. She means 
to ask Uncle George for his, and Uncle 
Alfred for his, and also Aunt Emma 
and Aunt Laura for theirs. Then 
she and all her brothers and sisters 
are going to have their portraits taken, 
so the book will soon be full. 
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LUCY GRAY. _ 
“Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray.” 


Lucy Gray was the only child of a 
poor woodcutter. Her parents lived on 
a wild moor in Yorkshire, and Lucy 
used to wander about the moor by her- 
self nearly all the day. She was a very 
quiet, thoughtful little girl, because she 
lived so much alone and had no brothers ° 
or sisters for playmates. One afternoon 
her father said to her, “Lucy, to-night 
will be a stormy night ; you must go to 
the town and meet your mother ;” for 
her mother had gone that morning to 
the nearest town to lay in some provi- 
sions for the household. “Yes, father,” 
said Lucy, “that I will gladly do.” 
“And you had better take a lantern,” 
said her father again, “for fear it should 
grow dark before you return, and then 
you can light your. mother through the 
snow. So Lucy took the big lantern, 
and set out cheerfully enough to go and 
meet her mother. 
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Yes! Lucy took the lantern in her 
hand and set forth merrily; but, alas! 


“The storm came on before its time; 
She wandered up and down, 
And many a hill did Lucy climb 
But never reached the town. 


“Her wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide, 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide.” 


The next morning her mother spied 
the print of her feet in the snow; and 
they traced the footmarks until they 
came to a little bridge, and then they 
‘saw no more, so they knew that Lucy 
Gray had fallen into the stream. 

It is the great poet Wordsworth who 
tells this sad story, and some day you 
will read it for’ yourself amongst his 
poems. 
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No mate, no comrade Lucy 
knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor,— 
The sweetest thing that ever 
grew 
Beside a human door! 
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THE ORPHAN LORD. 


Tue young Lord Reginald Spencer 
was a very rich young gentleman: he 
had ponies to ride, and servants to wait 
upon him, and a big house to live in; 
but for all that he was very sad, for his 
Papa and Mamma were both dead, 
and he had no brothers or sisters, and 
very few people to love him. He often 
envied the poor little peasant children 
who played so merrily on the moor, 
and would have given all his fine 
clothes and beautiful ponies to be as 
free and light-hearted as they were, with 
fathers and mothers and brothers and 
sisters to love them. He _ lived in 
Cornwall, and used sometimes to ride 
on his pony to that curious old Inn 
called “The First and Last Inn in 
England.” It is situated at the extreme 
point of Land’s End, on the cliffs over- 
hanging the sea, so it is the last house 
people see when they leave England 


from the Land's End. 
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THE SEA-GULLS. 


Tue birds in this picture are Sea- 
gulls. - They come across the sea about 
the beginning of March, and build their 
nests near the sea-shore; they seldom fly 
far inland, but live amongst the caves 
and rocks by the sea. Their wings 
are immensely strong, which enables 
them to fly such long distances across 
the sea. Often when a ship is in the 
middle of the ocean the Gulls come and 
fly around it, sometimes dashing down 
into the stormy waves, and sometimes 
flying over the sails and masts of the 
ship. When any greasy substance 1s 
thrown overboard, they instantly collect, 
and eat it up; and when they have fin- 
ished it, they again follow the ship, for, 
however fast it may be going, the Gulls 
can always fly faster. In the places 
where the Gulls build their nests boys 
collect their eggs and sell them. As 
many as one thousand eggs have been 
gathered in some places in one day. 
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AN APRIL DAY. 


Tue sun shone so brightly, and the 
little birds sang so merrily, that Mary 
and Lilly and little Edmund determined 
to go out and see if they could find 
some wood violets, in a little wood near 
where they lived. On their way they 
met their friends Alice and Johnny, 
and they all went merrily in search of 
the ‘flowers. But before long the sun- 
shine vanished, and it began ‘to pour 
with rain. So they crept under a thick 
hedge and sat down on the bank, where 
they were quite sheltered, and amused 
themselves with singing songs and tell- 
ing stories until the rain was over. As 
they walked home they saw a beautiful 
rainbow, which delighted little Edmund 
very much; and he ran on, hoping to be 
able to catch it where it touched the 
earth, for he did not know, as the others 
did, that it was only formed by the sun 
shining on the rain-drops. 
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S47, SUNSHINE AND SHOWER. 
ns Su J Lurep by the fairness of the day, 
~a ra Some little folk have left the town ; 
, And, for an afternoon of sport 


Into our green lane wandered down 
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CRADLE SONG. 


Night now draws her curtain round, 
Hushed is every noisy sound, 
Not a cricket's chirp 1s heard, 
Not a song of little bird, 
Yet my little baby lies 


Wide awake with round blue eyes. 


Every thing has gone to rest, 
Birdie in the soft warm nest, 
Little lambs within the fold, 
Safe from fox or wolf so bold. 
Yet my little lambkin lies 
Wide awake with wondering eyes. 
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THE FIREMAN. 


Tue fireman, Thomas Randall, was 
a very noble, brave man. He _ had 
saved a great many lives in various 
fires, and often at the risk of his own, 
but he never ran so great a risk as one 
day when there was a fire in Liverpool. 
Thomas Randall was there, and got 
everybody out of the burning house 
at least, it was thought that everybody 
was, out—when suddenly a little baby's 
cry was heard, and it was found that 
the selfish nurse had escaped herself, 
but had left the dear little baby asleep 
in its cradle. No one dared enter the 
house again, and the poor mother was 
nearly wild with despair, when at last 
Thomas Randall said, “I can't leave 
- a baby to perish,’ and dashed into the 
smoke and flame. Everybody thought 
that he would be killed; but after a few 
minutes of intense anxiety, he reappeared 
with the baby in his arms. Oh! how 
the crowd cheered him, and how the 
mother blessed him! He will never 
forget that day. 
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JEANNIE MILLER. 


Jeannie Miter 1s a very happy and 
contented young wife, although she and 
her husband are very poor. She is not 
too grand to scrub floors and keep her 
little cottage nice and neat, although she 
formerly had servants to do all this for 
her. But she loves her husband and 
her little children dearly, and is never 
so pleased as when she is working for 
them. Maggie does all she can to 
nelp Mamma; she dusts the room 
and makes her own bed, and is so use- 
ful that her Mamma often says she does 
not know what she should do without 
her. They are expecting Papa home 
now, and Jeannie has set the tea-things 
ready for his tea. Even little Baby-boy 
seems to know that Papa is coming, for 
he is stretching out his tiny hands and 
crowing with delight; and when Papa 
comes in he will take him and toss him 
to the ceiling, and Maggie, Papa, and 


Baby will have a fine game of play. 
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FATHER IS COMING. 
THE clock is on the stroke of six, 
The father’s work is done; 


Sweep up the hearth and mend the fire, 
And put the kettle on: 


The wild night-wind is blowing cold, 
Tis dreary crossing o’er the wold. 
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REMEMBRANCES. 


Joun Anperson and Matthew Jud- 
kins are sitting together, talking of the 
times when they were young. ‘“ Do 
you remember, Matthew,’ says John, 
“that merry Whit-Monday we spent 
at Greenwich the day old Joe Price. 
was married? Ah! we could sing and 
dance and kiss the girls then, with the 
best of them. My legs are rather stiff 
for dancing now-a-days, but still [ think 
I could get through a country-dance 
even now, with the help of my stick. 
And my old woman, what a dancer she 
used to be! You wouldnt think it, 
perhaps, but she was the prettiest girl 
and the best dancer in all Kent; were 
you not, Sally? Ah, well, well, those 
times have gone by, and our grand- 
children have their turn to-day; and 
let them enjoy themselves, I say, as we 
did when we were -young! ‘Though 
I’m past seventy, yet still I like a good 
piece of fun, as my twenty-five grand- 


children know very well.” 
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A DAY'S FISHING. 


Harry sct out one fine morning to 
walk to a stream some miles off, and 
have a good day’s fishing. He carried 
his fine new fishing-rod across his 
shoulder and slung his basket, which 
he hoped to fill with fish, and his thick 
boots, for wading in the mud, across his 
back; and his good dog Gluck ran by 
his side. Both master and dog were 
In a very joyous humour, and the one 
sang and the other barked to the loudest 
pitch of their voices. But this noisy 
conduct, far from enticing the trout that 
Harry hoped to catch, frightened them 
all away. Directly they heard Gluck’s 
loud bark the little fish swam away as 
fast as ever they could, and Harry could 
not get one of them to be foolish enough 
to swallow his bait. So he went home, 
after all his trouble, with his basket 
empty, and was finely laughed at by his 
sisters, to whom he had boasted before 
starting of the quantity of fish he should 


catch. 
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JANETS UNTRUTH. 


Janet has been guilty of one of the 
worst faults a child can commit. She 
has told an untruth, Her Mamma had 
a beautiful china jar which stood on the 
chimney-piece, and one day Janet, 
whilst playing at battledore and shuttle- 
cock, knocked it down and broke it. 
Now, she had been told not to play in 
that room, and she knew that as she had 
been disobedient as well as careless, she 
would certainly be punished. So she 
sought to cover one fault by another; 
and when her Mamma asked her if 
she had broken the jar, she said “ No.” 
As Janet was usually very truthful, 
her Mamma believed her, and began 
blaming one of the servants. But Janet 
was not so. mean and cowardly as to 
let another be scolded for her fault; 
she came up and said, ‘“ Mamma, Ann- 
did not break 1t,. I broke it, and told you 
an untruth, I have been much more 
miserable at having done so than if you 


had punished me ever so severely.” 
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THE YOUNG BIRDS. 


THESE are poor young birds crying 
out for food. Their mother left the 
nest in the morning to go out and search 
for worms, and such like dainties, to feed 
her small family, and it is now nearly 
night-time and she has not yet returned. 
It is to be hoped that nothing has hap- 
pened to her, that she has not been 
caught in a snare, or heen shot by some 
cruel boy; for if this were so, what would 
become of her little ones? “They are 
all very hungry now, and are opening 
their mouths wide and making a noise 
like “ Cluck, cluck.” Poor little birdies! 
It is very sad for them to be left all day 
long alone in the nest without any break- 
fast, dinner, or supper. “They cannot fly 
by themselves yet and get their own 
food, for their wings are scarcely full 
grown, so they can only open their 
mouths and wait until their mother 
comes home and puts something into 
them. | 
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GOOD MORNING. © . 


Goop morning, good morning, 
My little maid, 
Where are you going to-day ? 
Good morning, good morning, 


Kind sir, she said, 
Over the hills and away. 


om’ dS 
Pray give me a kiss, 
A kiss from that rosebud so red : 
~ Good morning, good morning, 


Said pert little Miss, 
And that was all that she said. 


Good morning, good morning, 


Good morning, good morning, 
Robin Red-breast, 
| R 
Please will you sing me a song: 
Good morning, good morning, 
I'm building a nest, 


And shall not have done all day long. 
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GRANDPAPA’S VISIT. 


“Ou, here is Grandpapa! here is 
Grandpapa!” shouted the children; “how 
fortunate it is that we have not gone to 
bed yet,” and Margery went and clung to 
his arm, and Walter pulled hold of “his 
coat, whilst Grandpapa took dear little 
Arty, who was already half undressed, 
ip in his arms, and kissed him over 
and over again. 

“ Now, Nurse,” said Grandpapa, “you 
must let these young folks stay up half 
an hour later to- night, because I have 
come to see them.” “Oh yes, Nurse, 
and then Grandpapa can tell us one 
of his wonderful stories,’ said Walter. 
“ No, no, that is more than I bargained 
for,” answered Grandpapa. “ If you stay 
up half an hour longer than usual, you 
must tell me stories; I am an old man, 
and want to be amused.” “We don't 
know anv stories,” said Walter and 
Margery. “I know tory, said little 
Arty, and he told his Grandpapa about 
— Bo-peep. 
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PRINCE PUNISHING THE 
| KITTEN. : 


Our old Pussy had some kittens a 
little while ago, and we kept one of 
them and christened it Nixey. Now 
Nixey, although a very amusing kitten, 
was not at all well-mannered. She used 
to jump up on the table and put her 
nose into the plates, and when Cook's 
hack was turned she would slyly run off 
with the bacon that was toasting before 
the fire. One day, when there was no 
one looking, Nixey saw a nice herring 
on a plate that she thought she should 
relish for her tea, so she stole up quietly 
to take possession of it. But just at 
that moment Prince, our good little dog, 
espied her, and seeing what she was 
going to do, he seized her in his mouth 
and ran upstairs and downstairs with 
her, shaking her vigorously, and barking 
every now and then to tell her how 
naughty she had been. -I don't think 
Nixey ever stole anything more after 
that fright. 
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THE FATHERS DEPAR- 
TURE. 


Horace and Alfred are very sad, for 
the time has come for their dear Papa 
to set sail on a long voyage, and they 
know that he cannot return home for 
many months. Even poor old Sybil, 
the dog, seems to know that her master 
is going away, and looks up sorrowfully 
in his face, as much as to say, “ Don't 
stay away very long, master dear.” Papa 
would like very much to take his little 
boys with him across the seas, but he 
cannot do this, and they must stay at 
home and work hard at their studies, so 
as to please him with their progress 
when he sees them again; and every 
night when they say their prayers they 
must ask their Father ia Heaven to 
bring their dear Papa safe home. Oh! 
when he comes what rejoicing there will 
be! What wonderful things he will 
bring with him from foreign lands, and 
what a number of presents Horace and 


Alfred will have! 
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THE MEDUSA. 


Reainatp and his tutor were walking 
one day along the coast of Cornwall, 
when they saw, fastened on to one of 
the low rocks, a very beautiful Medusa. 
Now I dare say you do not know what 
a Medusa is, but, if you have been to 
the sea-side, you have no doubt seen a 
jelly-fish, and that is the same thing. 
There are many kinds of jelly-fish, and 
the Medusa 1s one of the most beautiful. 
It is a wonderful and curious animal; 
for although it looks just like a round 
piece of jelly, it 1s, nevertheless, as much 
alive as you are, and contrives, although 
it has no mouth, to make its dinner off 
the small fishes that come near it. 
The way it does this 1s by stretching out 
a number of arms, or tentacula, and 
drawing its prey in with them and then 
sucking it into its stomach; for the 
Medusa is all stomach and arms, and 
when taken out of the water melts away 
complciely. 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 


Av old gentleman, as he was walking 
one day in the fields, met a little cottage 
girl, and asked her how many brothers 
and sisters she had. ‘“ How many ?” 
she said; “seven in all.” 


“« And where are they? I pray you tell.’ 
She answered, ‘ Seven are we; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea; 


“Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother, 
And in the churchyard cottage I 
Dwell near them with my mother.’ ” 


“But if your brother and sister are 
dead, then ye are only five,’ the old 
gentleman told her; but— 


“Twas throwing words away; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 


And said, ‘ Nay, we are seven.’ ” 


LIZZIE AND HrER BREAD 
AND MILK. 


Lizzie was a dainty little girl, and 
used to find fault with her bread and 
milk, and want toast and tea for her 
breakfast ; so at last, every time that she 
refused to eat her basin of bread and 
milk, her Mamma gave it to Scrub, the 
dog, who liked it well enough, and ate 
it up without ever saying that it was 
not sweet enough or that there was too 
much bread, or grumbling like Lizzie. 
But, as Lizzie was not allowed to have 
anything else, she found that she got 
very hungry before dinner-time, and so 
after a few mornings she ate up her 
bread and milk without any complaints. 
Poor Scrub was very disappointed ; he 
used to sit watching every spoonful that 
she put in her mouth, hoping that she 
would not like it, and that it would be 
given to him. But Lizzie was wiser 
now, and poor doggie only got a very 
little bit now and then. Look how 


solemnly he sits there, waiting his turn: 
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WINTER-TIME. 


It is almost as beautiful in our park 
In winter as in summer; for although 
the trees have lost all their leaves, yet, 
when the bare branches are covered with 
soft white snow, with icicles hanging 
here and there from them, they look 
nearly as lovely as when they are in full 
leaf. But the poor little birds do not 
like it at all, for they cannot find any 
shelter, and the ground is so hard that 
they cannot pick up any worms or 
other food to eat, and they are there- 
fore often starved and frozen to death 
if there 1s a long frost. 

In some countries it 1s winter for 
about nine months out of the year, 
and only summer for the other three. 
There is no spring and no autumn, 
but they jump from summer to winter 
ina few days. This is in countries 
near the North Pole, and it 1s dark 
in those countries during the whole 
long winter. 
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DAVY'S FIRST SAFETY 
LAMP. 


Tue great Sir Humphry Davy, who 
made so many wonderful discoveries in 
science, conceived the first idea of his 
Safety-lamp when a mere boy. He 
was very sorry to think of the poor 
miners who had to risk their lives down 
in the dark coal mincs, and he thought 
that if he could invent a lamp, the flame 
of which should not be able to reach 
the dangerous gases which are found in 
mines, he should be doing useful work.’ 
So he thought for a long time, and at 
length he discovered that the flame of 
a candle would not pass through wire 
gauze, so that if a candle were sur- 
rounded by wire gauze it could not set 
light to the terrible “fire damp,” as the 
miners call the dangerous gas in the 
mine. The lamp in the picture 1s not 
exactly like the one now in use, for 
Davy improved his first invention, but 
it is on the same principle, and has 


saved the lives of many poor miners. 
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THE HAYFIELD. 


It was a capital day for making hay! 
There had not been a drop of rain for 
ever so long, and the sun shone so 
fiercely that it not only made the hay 
very dry, but likewise the mouths of the 
hay-makers,—so they said, at least, when 
Uncle Dick came into the field and he 
sent for a large can of beer for them. 
Uncle Dick lived in town, but he en- 
joyed the country very much, and used 
often to come down and sce his farmer- 
brother and his little nephews and 
nieces. Here they are, all in the hay- 
field, tossing the hay over their Uncle. 
How good-tempered he looks! He 
pretends that he is a fine town gentle- 
man, and does not like to be treated 
in such a way; but the children know 
better, and just now Harry stuffed 
both his pockets full of hay without his 
finding out anything about it. Kate 
means to take all the things out of his 
carpet-bag, and fill it with hay before 


he goes back to town. 
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Now, youngsters, you may run 
and play, 
And pitch about the new-mown 
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The day is fair, you're ripe for fun, 
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So to it, children, every one! 


THE TIGER. 


Tue Tiger is an animal of the Cat 
family. It is something like a huge, 
ferocious Tom-cat, and glides about in 
the same stealthy soft manner. But it 
is the most terrible of all the wild beasts 
of the forest, and is much more dan- 
gerous to hunt than the lion. Yet 
a great many British Officers in India 
think tiger- hunting capital sport, and 
go out to hunt Tigers just as sportsmen 
at home hunt hares. The elephant 
is the only animal that can be trained 
to tiger-hunting, and sometimes as 
many as twenty elephants and their 
riders go out together for a tiger-hunt. 
Strange to say, though the Tiger is so 
herce that it will fight with elephants, 
lions, or any other beasts, and_ will 
_ tear a man to pieces with the greatest 
ease, it 1s yet afraid of a poor little 
mouse. Once a mouse was put into a 
Tiger's cage, and the Tiger ran up into 
the farthest corner roaring, and trem- 


bling with fear. 
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MAMMA’S COMFORTER. 


‘““Drar Mamma, dont be so sad,’ said 
little Arthur, and he jumped up and 
put his arms round his Mamma’'s neck, 
and kissed her over and over again. 
“Dont be sad, Mamma, but tell me a 
pretty story, and that will make us both 
happy, he said. His Mamma could 
not help laughing at Arthur's simple 
recipe for making them both happy, 
and the laugh did her good, and 
Arthur's kisses chased away the tears 
that had come into her eyes. After this 
she resolved not to be dull any more, 
and told him one of the funniest stories 
she knew. It was about a stupid old 
giant who was deceived. by a cunning 
young Jack, and broke all his teeth 
trying to crack stones that he picked 
out of the road because he saw Jack — 
crack plum-stones. And Mamma and 
Arthur both laughed so much at this 
story that they forgot all about being 
sad, and when Papa came _ home 
Mamma told him that Arthur was 
her Aittle Comforter. 
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THE CAMERA. 


[pa and Percy Millington have had 
a Camera given them by their Uncle 
Henry, and they often amuse them- 
selves with looking through it. Perhaps 
you have never seen a Camera, so | 
had better tell you what it is. It is a 
large wooden box, with a round hole 
at one side of it, in which a mirror 1s 
placed. Part of the top of the box is 
covered with ground glass; and when 
the Camera is put opposite a window, or 
in any situation facing the light, there is 
a vivid picture on the ground glass of 
everything outside the window. The 
colours are the same as in nature, and 
if men and women are moving about 
they move also on the ground glass. 
A photographer makes use of one sort 
of Camera, so next time you have your 
portrait taken, you can ask. him to ex- 
plain it. 
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THE WRECK OF THE 
“HESPERUS.” 


Tue wreck of the “ Hesperus” was a 
very dreadful thing. The s‘ipper had 
taken his little daughter to sea with him 
to bear him company, and had sailed 
away to the northern seas. One night 
there came a terrible storm, and the 
skipper called to his little girl and 
bound her with a rope to the mast, for 
fear she should be washed over-board. 
There she stood all night, and once 
she called to her father and said— 


‘Oh, father! I see a gleaming light, 
Oh say, what may it be 2’ 

But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he.” 


The ship soon after went to pieces on 
the rocks, and the next morning a fisher- 
man on the beach saw “the form of a 
maiden fair,” with tears frozen inher 
eyes, tossed on to shore by the waves. 
[It 1s the American poet Longfellow 


who tells this sad story. ] 
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BABY ALICE. 


My little baby sister is named Alice, 
and she is the dearest little baby in al! 
the world. She cannot hold a ball in 
her tiny hands like I can, but she 
laughs when I toss the ball at her, and 
crows, and kicks her little feet with 
delight. Mamma says that she will 
be able to talk to me some day, and 
that then we shall play together -and 
have such fun. I love Baby Alice 
very much, and will always take great 
care not to hurt her; and if she likes 
to have any of my pretty toys, I will 
give them up to her, because she is 
a little girl, and boys ought always to 
be kind’ and loving to little girls, for 
they are not so strong, and cannot 
help themselves so well as boys. It 1s 
only bad, selfish boys who tease their 
sisters. Baby Alice laughs at me, for 
she knows I will always be good to her. 
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YIELDING TO ANOTHER. 


| \VHEN Mother takes up Baby dear, 
: And sets him on her knee, 
And sings her song so sweet and clear 
Until he laughs in glee ; 


[ will not frown, nor wish that I 
Were sitting there instead ; 

And stretch my little arms on high, 
And make my face grow red. 


SUMMER-TIME. 


In summer-iime, in summer-time, 
How pleasant ‘tis to play, 
In meadows bright with sunshine, 


And sweet with new-mown hay ; 


To watch the silver fishes 
Dart in and out the reeds, 
Or play at hide-and-seek below 


Amongst the dark green weeds; 


To sit upon the soft long grass 
And pluck the dear wild flowers, 
Or read some tale of fairy-land 


To while away the hours, 
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MARY AND THE CHAR- 
WOMAN. 


“Dp you learn, lessons, and do sums, 
and write copies, when you were a little 
girl, Mrs. Brown, or did you always 
scrub floors and wash plates and dishes, 
as you do now?” said Miss Mary, as 
she sat one day in the kitchen watching 
a good old charwoman, who was wash- 
ing up. “ Well, Miss,’ answered Mrs. 
Brown, “I cant say that I ever had 
much book-learning. I went to service 
when I was very young, so I was not able 
to learn to write. I’m very sorry for 
it now, because I can never send a line 
to my poor boy in China.” ‘“ Why don't 
you learn to write, then?” asked Mary. 
“T am mostly too old now,” said Mrs. 
Brown. Mary reflected for a little while, 
for she nad said that morning, when 
she had had a difficult exercise to write, 
that ‘she wished she had never learnt 
to write;” but now she thought she 
should not like to grow up like Mrs. 
Brown, and put off learning to write 


until she was “too old.” 
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STAG AND HIND. 


Tue Stag is the male deer, and the 
Hind is the female deer and has no 
horns. The Stag’s horns do not grow 
until he is a year old; after that he 
gets new ones every spring, for his old 
ones drop off about that time, and grow 
afresh every year larger than before. . 
Deer are usually very timid animals, 
but they soon become tame, and will 
often come and eat out of the hand of 
any one they know. Mr. Wood relates 
that some boys at college used to tie 
a piece of bread to the end of a string 
and fish for the deer out of window. 
They would come and nibble up the 
bread with great delight; indeed they 
liked everything that was given them, 
even a ham sandwich with plenty of 
mustard. Although they seem so gentle, 
they become very fierce when they 
have young ones to take care of, and a 
Hind has been known to fly at a dog 
and break his neck when he attempted 


to touch her young. 
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THE LION. 


Tue Lion is not so fierce and cruel 
as the tiger, and can be tamed more 
easily; nevertheless it is not very 
pleasant to meet with a Lion in his 
native forest, it 1s quite a different sort 
of thing to seeing him in a safe cage 
in the Zoological Gardens.. The Lion 
that has once tasted man’s flesh is a. 
most fearful animal. He will watch © 
round a camp all the night in hopes — 
of being able to seize some unfortunate 
traveller; and if any one strays beyond 
the camp-fire, he is sure to fall a prey 
to this dreadful beast. The celebrated 
traveller, Gordon Cumming, tells a story 
of one of his servants being eaten alive 
by a Lion before he could rescue him. 
Yet when Lions are tamed they are most 
tractable, and even affectionate animals. 
I have read a story of a Lion who used 
to play at bo-peep with the daughter of 
‘his. keeper, and another of a Lion who 
let a young girl ride on his back. 
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THE WOOD-PIGEONS. 


Have you not sometimes heard a 
soft melancholy cooing as you were 
walking through a wood in the evening 
time? That is the note of the Wood- 
pigeon, or Ring-dove as it is sometimes 
called. But although their cooing 1s 
often heard, the pigeons themselves are 
seldom seen, for they are very shy birds, 
and hide themselves in the thickest 
branches of the trees. It is also very 
difficult to find a Pigeon’s nest, for it is. 
built with only a few pieces of stick laid -: 
across each other, and scarcely looks — 
different to the small twigs of the tree. 
There are a great many different kinds 
of pigeons: one is called the Carrier 
Pigeon, because it will carry letters, or 
other small things, from one place to 
another, just like a regular postman. 
To make it do this, you must first 
keep it at one house for a time and 
treat it very kindly, and then take it to 
another house and do the same, and 
ever after it will fly backwards and 


forwards between the two houses. 
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HELENS PRAYER. 


Poor Helen's trouble is very great. 
God has called away her dear Mamma, 
and she knows that she will never see 
her any more on earthh Her Mamma 
was ill for a long time before she died, 
and she used often to talk to Helen, 
and tell her that she left the younger 
children to her care, and she must be a 
Mother to them when she was gone; 
so now Helen is praying to God to 
ask Him to make her a good woman, 
helpful to her little brothers and sisters, 
who have no one but her to look to, 
for Helen and the little children are 
orphans. Their Papa died some years 
ago at sea, and ever since then their 
poor Mamma had been ill. But 
although Helen feels so very desolate 
without her darling Mamma, yet she 
is not selfish enough to wish to call 
her back to. earth and suffering, for she 
knows that God does all things for 
good, and begins her prayer by say- 
ing, ““lhy will be done.” 
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THE COUSINS. 


Epirh Rem is cousin to Harry 
Millingford and to Sydney Dymes, and 
she can never tell which of her two 
cousins she likes the best. Harry 1s 
going to be a soldier, and he tells her 
stories of battle-fields, and of the mar- 
vellous deeds of daring that have been 
done by soldiers in all ages; and he 
boasts that when he is in the army he 
will rival the bravest of them. But 
Sydney is going to be a sailor, and 
he talks of all the wonderful things 
that he shall see at sea, of the foreign 
countries he shall visit and the beau- | 
tiful things he shall bring home. He 
declares that the British Tar can fight 
better than any land-lubber, and _ this 
makes his soldier-cousin very indignant. 
He does not like to be called a land- 
lubber in the presence of his pretty 
cousin. Edith is somewhat of a co- 
quette, and she first pretends to like one 
cousin best and then the other, when 
any she likes them both alike. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


Sir Wa ter was one of the many 
great men who lived in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. He was much liked 
by the Queen, who knighted him, for 
she always honoured great men; but 
when James I. came to the throne he 
was imprisoned in the Tower of Lon- 
don for twelve years. During this 
time he wrote a “ History of the World.” 
This he was well able to do, for he 
knew more and had seen more of the 
world than most people who write such > 
histories. He was one of the earliest 
voyagers to America, which had not 
at that time been long discovered by 
Christopher Columbus, and he himself 
discovered one part of the New World, 
as every one then called it, and named it 
Virginia, in honour of Queen Elizabeth. 
Sad to say, the great and noble Sir 
Walter Raleigh was beheaded in the 
year 1614, by order of James I., because 


he attempted to escape from the Tower. 
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THE SPINNING-WHEEL. 


NELLIE sits spinning the flaxen thread, 

And thoughts come dancing into her 
head. 

She thinks of Charlie far off at sea, 

She thinks of what the future may be; 

But the spinning-wheel ever sings the 
same song : 

Hum hum hun, the thread is long. 


_ Nellie thinks sadly of days gone by, 

A tear-drop trembles in her blue eye ; 

But hope soon chases the tear away, 

And Nellie’s heart grows light and gay; 

But the spinning-wheel ever sings the 
same song: | 

Hum hum hun, the thread 1s long. 
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HERONS. 


Herons are remarkable for having 
long necks, long legs, long bills, and 
long toes. All these long members 
are very serviceable to them. Their 
long legs enable them to wade in 
rivers and pools of water; their long 
necks enable them to reach out to catch 
the fish as they dart along; their long 
bills, which are also.very sharp at the 
point, enable them to strike the fish and 
fetch them out from under stones; aad 
their long toes enable them to stand 
firmly in the water. ‘They live prin- 
cipally on small fish, worms, insects, 
and eels. They will watch patiently 
for a long time on the banks of a river 
without moving; then, when they see a 
little fish swim by within reach, they 
dart forward and give it a sudden stroke 
with their long bill, and swallow it 
whole. It is very curious’ to see a 
Heron catch an eel. Although it is 
so slippery, he keeps tight hold of it 
in his bill. 
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THE BLACKBIRD. 


Loox at this poor Blackbird in a 
thunderstorm! His feathers are all 
soaked with the rain, and his wings hang 
down in a limp manner, for they are so 
heavy with moisture that he can hardly 
shake them. Poor little fellow! He 
is terribly frightened of the lightning, 
and is anxious about his wife and little 
family that he has left in the nest at 
home whilst he went out to seek for 
worms. Let us hope that the storm 
will soon be over, and that he will get 
home again in safety. Blackbirds are 
not always black. In that charming 
book “The Natural History of Sel- 
borne, we are told there was once a 
blackbird’s nest found near Edinburgh 
with two birds in it perfectly black and 
two others perfectly white. Mr. White 
also mentions a very comical Blackbird, 
who, instead of whistling in the usual 
manner of Blackbirds, took to imitating 
a cock, crying “ Cock-a-doodle-do !" like 


the old cock of the farm-yard. 
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PRIMROSES AND VIOLETS. 


Evetyn and little Margaret have 
been out in the woods gathering Prim- 
roses, and now they are returning home 
through the meadows. Miss Evelyn is 
rather a sentimental young lady, and, 
as she walks along, murmurs these 
verses— 


The Primrose and the Violet 
Grow in yonder vale, 
The Violet is the lover 


Of the Primrose pale. 


But Violet is too modest 
To tell his hidden love, 
And Primrose hides beneath her leaves 


And dares not peep above. 


So they die unmarried, 

For they never know \ 
That each loves the other 

As side by side they grow. 


THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER 


‘Come out, ‘tis now September, 
The hunter’s moon’s begun, 
The ripe and golden barley 
Is waving in the sun.” 


Yes, the barley may be still waving 
in some of the northern counties, but 
the wheat is all cut and tied up into 
sheaves, the gleaners have finished their 
work, and now the rst of September 1s 
here, and sportsmen are out all over 
the fields shooting the poor little Par- 
tridges. Itis very good fun, no doubt, 
for the sportsmen and the dogs, but it 1s 
a terrible time for the birds when the 
1st of September arrives. I wonder 
whether the old birds know when it 
is coming, and warn the young ones of 
their danger! 
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THE NEW DOLL. 


Marcery Merton had a _ beautiful 
new doll given her on her birthday. 
It was a very wonderful doll, for it was 
modelled in wax, and made just like a 
little girl, with creases in her fat arms, 
and little ivory teeth in her mouth, and 
dimples in her cheek into which you 
could put your little finger. Then Dolly 
had real hair, done up in a net, and she 
opened and shut her eyes, and said 
“Mamma, very prettily. Margery was 
greatly delighted with this beautiful 
doll, and her sister Alice was quite glad 
that it had been given to Margery, for 
these good little sisters loved each other 
so much, that they were always more 
pleased when the other had a present 
than when they had one themselves. 
Tom and Johnny also greatly admired 
Margery’s doll, and Tom declared that 
he had “quite fallen in love with her ;” 
but his sisters would not trust Dolly to 
his love, for boys are so rough: they were 
afraid he would knock her teeth out. 
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THE RESCUE. 


Wuat a foolish and wrong thing it 
is to go upon the ice, unless you are 
quite certain that it is perfectly sound. 
Arthur Jones was warned that one part 
of the ice on Millwood Pond was un- 
safe, but he thought it was all nonsense, 
for it looked safe and he had_ skated 
over it several times without coming to 
any harm, and had laughed at his com- 
panions because they would not venture. 
But just as he was cutting a figure of 
three in grand style, the ice gave a dan- 
gerous crack, and then all of a sudden 
he felt it give way beneath him, and in 
another moment he was under water. 
He would certainly have been drowned 
but that one of his more prudent schvol- 
fellows ventured across the rotten ice to 
save him at the risk of his own life. 
And this was the very schoolfellow who 
had warned him not to. go, and had 
been taunted by Arthur with cowardice 
in consequence. Which do you think 


was the bravest of the two boys? 
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THE SAND-MARTEN. 


Tue Sand-Marten, or, as it 1s some- 
times called, the Bank-Marten, is a very 
small bird. It builds its nest in sand- 
pits, old walls, or banks of earth. It 
does this by hollowing out with its little 
bill a round hole in the sand, about 
two feet deep. It then collects fine 
grass and- feathers, and lines this hole 
with them, and. makes a nice soft and 
safe nest in which to lay its eggs. Some- 
times a pair of Martens will begin to 
bore a hole, and will then find that the 
earth is too hard for the purpose, or it 
may be that it is too soft and crumbles 
away. In either of these cases they 
will give up their labours, and choose 
another spot more suitable for their nest. 
They are passenger birds; that is to 
say, they do not stay in England all 
the winter, but fly away to some warmer 
clime, returning here in the spring like 
the swallows. — 


FEEDING THE CHICKENS. 


Frorence Basincton was staying at 
her uncle's farm in the country, and 
greatly enjoyed going into the farm-yard 
and seeing all the animals. They soon 
got to know that she was fond of them, 
and the cows lowed when she came near, 
the pigs grunted, the horses neighed, 
the doves cooed, and the little chickens 
came fluttering all around her, for 
they felt quite sure that she had some- 
thing nice for them in her basket. One 
day, when she came out with some grain 
for the chickens, she thought she would 
try the effect of scattering it over old 
Turk’s back. Immediately all the fowls 
flew upon Turk, and began pecking in 
his shaggy coat with great energy. It 
was in vain that he tried to shake them 
off. They were determined not to leave 
him until they had picked up every 
grain. Even a little grain that fell 
into his ear did not escape. A clever 
little fowl spied it and managed to pick 


it out. 
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THE POEM. 


Litrte Tommy has for several weeks 
past been learning a long poem to say 
to his Papa on his birthday. His elder 
sisters have taught it to him, and now 
he is repeating it to his Papa without 
making a single mistake. The poem 
he is saying is “ The Pet Lamb,” by 
Wordsworth, and very prettily he lisps 
forth— 


“ The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink; 

I heard a voice, it said, ‘ Drink, pretty creature, drink;’ 
And, looking o’er the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-white mountain Lamb with a Maiden at its 


side, 


Nor sheep nor kine were near; the Lamb was all alone, 
And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone; 

V/ith one knee on the grass did the little Maiden kneel, 
While to that mountain Lamb she gave its evening 


meal.” 
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THE DISCOVERER OF THE 
NORTH CAPE. 


Ornere, the old Sea Captain, came 
one day to King Alfred, and told him 
a wonderful story of his voyage on the 
Northern Seas, and how at last there 
had risen before him— 

“The huge and haggard shape 


Of that unknown North Cape, 
Whose form is like a wedge.” 


And King Alfred wrote all that the 
oid Sea Captain told him in a book, but 
every now and then he looked up from 
his writing with a puzzled look; and 
at last, when Othere told him of the 
mighty Walrus, and how he and his 
companions had killed three score of 
them, he shut up his book and “lifted 
his blue eyes with doubt and strange 
surmise. Then old Othere said to the 
Saxon King— 


“In witness of the truth, 
Behold this Walrus tooth,” 
and drew forth a monstrous tooth and 


showed it to Alfred. 
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HARRY'S SIXPENCES. 


“PLEASE give me sixpence, Papa,” 
said Harry, “I want it for a particular 


. reason.” “What reason, my boy?” 


said his Papa. “I would rather not 
tell you, Papa.” ‘“ Well, you need not, 
unless you like; but what did you do 
with the last sixpence I gave you?” “I 
would rather not tell you that either, 
Papa; please trust me this time, and 
give me another, .sixpence to spend as 
I like, and I will do without the new 
whip you promised me.” “ Very well, 
my boy, you shall have the sixpence in- 
stead of the whip, and I'll trust you to 
spend it properly.. Now what do you 
think Harry wanted with the sixpence ? 
He had been that morning with his 
Mamma to see a poor boy, about the 
same age as himself, who was very ill. 
The doctor had ordered him beef-tea 
and wine, but his mother was too poor 
to buy him such things; so Harry had 
given her his sixpence, and now he 
wanted another for the same purpose. 
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SCENE IN HOLLAND. 


Tuese are low flat meadows in Hol- 
land, with cattle grazing, and’ gtese 
quacking, and a dull grey sky over- 
head. It 1s just such a scene as many 
of the great Dutch: landscape painters 
loved to paint, for although you perhaps - 
may not see much beauty in it, yet those 
great painters saw it with artists eyes, 
and made grand pictures out of their 
low fields, fat cattle, and ditch water. 

Holland is a very peculiar country. 
It is indeed, unlike any other country 
in the world, for the land is below the 

water, and the water has to be kept from 
flooding it by dykes, pumps, and other 
means. There are so many canals that 
the land is completely netted over with 
them. QOne of the provinces of Holland 
had for its emblem a Lion struggling 
in the water, with the motto “I strive, 
and I keep my head above water; a 
very appropriate motto, for it is only by 
constant exertion that Holland is kept 


from drowning. 
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THE WOOD-CUTTERS. 


Tuese good wood-cutters have been 
out all day long in the forest felling the 
large trees and cutting down brushwood 
to light the fires in winter-time, and now 
they are tying up large bundles of bavins 
before going home. Those tall straight 
poles you see piled up together are put 
aside for hop-poles, because they are so 
tall and slender. But the hardest work © 
the wood-cutter has is in felling the 
great oaks, the giants of the forest, as 
they have been called. He drives first . 
one wedge into the big trunk, and then 
another, hitting harder and harder eve 
time, until the mighty tree groans as if 
it were in pain, and at last falls with a 
dreadful crash, and all the little birds 
who have made their nests in it fall with 
it, and their nests are dashed to pieces, 
and the eggs broken, and great is the 
sorrow around. Oh, it is sad to see a 
noble tree fall beneath the axe of the 
wood-cutter ! 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Ir is Christmas Eve, and the village 
Carol-singers are singing before the door 
of a grand old Elizabethan mansion. 
This is the carol they are singing— 


“ The angels, the angels, 
Are singing above 
The story, the story 


Of Jesus’ great love. 


And children and children 
Are singing on earth, 
The same wondrous story 


Of Christ's lowly birth. 


At midnight, at midnight, 
The Christ Child was bern, 
Who turned by His love 


Earth's night into morn.” 
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THE NYLGHAIE. 


Tue Nylghaie, or Nylghau, is a native 
of the interior parts of India. It 1s 
something like a Deer in appearance, 
but it. has a curious protruding neck, 
something like those animals that have 
a pouch in their necks. Its colour is 
grey, or a mixture of black and white;. 
but along the back of its neck the hair 
stands up, thick and black like a stub- 
born mane. These animals are some- 
times caught by Hindoos and brought 
as presents to their great chiefs, or some- 
times they give them to an Englishman. 
It is strange to think what a number 
of different kinds of animals there 
are in various parts of the world, and 
yet so many seem to belong to the 
same family, only they have different 
features and characters, according to the 
circumstances in which they have been 
nlaced. The Nylghaie may be called the 
Indian cousin of the Scotch Deer, the 
Swiss Chamois, the African Antelope, 
and the fairy-like Gazelle. 
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FATHER COMING HOME. 


Tuese little children have  espied 
their father in the distance coming 
home from his long and toilsome day's 
work in the town, and they have all run 
out to meet and cheer him on the rest 
of his way. Hes very tired, but the 
sound of his little children’s voices 
refreshes him, and he does not feel 
nearly so weary or so sad as he did half 
an hour ago. It 1s sometimes very hard 
work to earn bread enough for all these 
little mouths, and he feels very anxious 
about the coming winter, and the hard- 
ships it may bring; but he has plenty of 
_ work at present, and the children are 
all well-fed and healthy, and therefore, 
when he looks at their bright faces, he 
scolds himself for his anxious doubting 
mood, and thanks God for His many 
blessings. See, Pheebe, the eldest girl, © 
has taken his stick and is dragging him 
on by one arm, whilst Jack pulls the 
other, and even little Tommy tries to 
push Father along. 
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ROOKS TALK. 


Rooxs can talk, and no doubt under- 
stand each other just as well as we do, 
although they only seem to us to utter 
an unmeaning “Caw, caw. But if we 
were wise enough to understand bird- 
language, like the clever people in Fairy- 
tales, we should hear many wonderful 
things from the Rooks. A rookery 1s, as 
I have told you before, a town or city of 
the Rooks, and they place watch-birds 
for sentinels round about it, to warn the 
inhabitants of any approaching danger. 
When one of these watch-birds utters a 
peculiar note, the others all know what 
it means, and they immediately fly off 
in an opposite direction to the coming 
danger, so that the watch-bird must not 
only have told them that danger was 
near, but also which way it was coming. 
Rooks always make a great noise in the 
evening time, just before going to bed. 
A little girl once said, when listening to 
this noise, that “it was the Rooks saying 


their prayers.’ Perhaps it was. 
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THE CAYMAN OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


Here was a frightful position to be in! 
Captain Watson was rowing along one 
of the great rivers in South America 
when suddenly he sawa huge Alligator, 
or Cayman, as they are called there, 
coming up to him. In general, Alli- 
gators will not attack men, and suffer 
boats and canoes to pass them, without 
taking any notice, but this creature came 
up flapping his tail in the water, and 
uttering such a fearful bellowing noise, 
that Captain, Watson thought he had 
better escape if he could. So he swung 
himself out of his boat and caught hold 
of the branches of a tree that overhung 
the river. He had no sooner done so 
than the hideous reptile came up to him 
with its mouth open, and its horrible 
teeth showing, as if it would devour him 
on the spot. Fortunately he mariaged 
to climb the tree, and there he remained, 
watched by the Cayman until morning, 
when a negro came by and shot his foe. 
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A COUNTRY SCENE. 


Here is a thorough English country 
scene! The little homely thatched cot- 
tage with its big chimneys, the clothes 
hanging out to dry, the old horse grazing 
in the meadow, and the happy peasant 
boys wading in the shallow pond to 
cool their hot, dusty feet. A very plea- 
sant scene that poor wayfarer thinks 1t, 
who is sitting on the edge of the 
_ pond, with his stick and hat beside him. 
The thatched cottage and the bright 
meadow and pond remind him of the 
days of his childhood, before he went 
out into. the far world, and he seems to 
remember himself as just such an urchin 
as one of those who are swimming that 
little boat in the clear water. He is 
roused from his thoughts by a young 
woman with a baby in her arms, who 
says, ‘“ You look tired, poor man; would 
you like to come into our cottage and 
have a draught of milk?” He thanks 
her, and rests a while in the cottage, 


and then goes on his way refreshed 
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THE THRUSH AND THE 
RAVEN. 


Tue Thrush and the Raven once 
tried which would attract most listeners 
to its song. The Thrush began, and 
he sang— 

“ The earth is fair, the earth 1s fair, 
And God's love shineth everywhere ; 


Sing therefore praises unto Him, 
And join me in my evening hymn.” 


But no one listened to him, and no one 
joined in his hymn. ‘Then the Raven 
had his turn, and sang— 
“ Croak, croak, croak, an evil world; 
The flag of death is now unfurled ; 


Behold I presage war and woe: 
Hear me, ye mortals down below!” 


And all the people came round, and 
cried, ‘‘ Oh, listen to the Raven: some- 
thing dreadful will surely happen. He 
is the bearer of evil tidings; listen to 
him! Listen to his Croak, croak!” 
So they listened to the prophet of evil, 
but paid no heed to the prophet of love. 
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LILY'S FIRST PARTY. 


Lirtte Lily is being dressed to 
go to a party. She has never been 
to one before, so she does not know 
what it will be like, but she knows her 
friends Rose and Kate and Arthur and 
Horace are to be there, so, although 
she feels a little shy, she thinks she 
shall enjoy herself. She is very simply 
dressed, in a plain white muslin frock 
and blue sash, with a row of coral beads 
round her neck; but she looks quite 
charming, for she is a dear pretty little 
girl, and so sweet-tempered that every 
one loves her. ‘I hope I shall be able 
to keep my shoes on without straps, 
Nurse,’ says Lily, “but I am afraid | 
shall lose one, like Cinderella when she 
went to the ball. I suppose she had 


not any straps. “No, said Nurse, 
“because, you know, her shoes were 
made of glass.” “It must be very 


uncomfortable to wear glass slippers. 
I'm glad mine are of kid, with blue 
bows.” 
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THE CROQUET PARTY. 


THERE was a grand Croquet Party at 

Maddington Hall. A great many people 
came down from London, and all the 
neighbours for many miles around as- 
sembled. Rose Idenden and_ Philip 
Maddington distinguished themselves 
greatly, for they always managed to get 
on the same side and to keep their balls 
close together, and first Rose croqueted 
Philip through a hoop, and then Philip 
croqueted Rose, so that no one else 
had any chance against them. That ts 
Philip kneeling down at the right-hand 
corner of the picture and explaining to 
Rose exactly where he wishes to go. 
You see, she 1s just about to go through 
the middle hoop, and his ball is exactly 
in front of it. She will croquet him 
through, then go through herself, croquet 
him again into a good position, and then 
put her own ball just in front of his so 
that he may croquet it through the next 
hoop, and so on. They will get quite 
round before any one else has a chance. 
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THE CHAMOIS. 


Loox what graceful, beautiful crea- 
tures these Chamois are! They live on 
the snowy Alps in Switzerland, and 
bound about from one crag to another, 
over fearful precipices which no other 
being would dare to leap. They are 
very peaceable and sociable animals, 
and live together in large flecks on the 
mountains. When they are frightened 
they make a loud hissing sound, and 
this alarms their companions, and 
they all take flight from the supposed 
danger. Chamois hunting is a very 
dangerous and difficult pursuit; for 
although the timid Chamois does not 
fly at the hunter like the fierce tiger, 
he leads him over rocky mountains and 
across dreadful chasms, and it requires 
a very expert climber to be able to 
follow him. Yet the Chamois is greatly 
hunted, and cannot escape from cruel 
man even on the snowy peaks of the 


Alps. 
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THE PET KITTEN. 


Maja Homewoop had a small kitten 
which she loved very much. It was 
taken away from its mother when it was 
only a fortnight old, and Maja used 
to feed it with warm milk out of a tea- 
spoon, for it was too young to lap milk 
out of a saucer. It required to be fed 
at first in the night as well as in the 
day, so she had her kitten to sleep in 
her bedroom, and used to wake in 
the night and give it a few spoonfuls 
of milk. Babies and kittens, and all 
young animals, want to be fed very 
often, because they can take so little at 
atime. But soon Kitty learnt to lap up 
a whole saucerful of milk without any 
help, but she always went to Maja to 
give it her, and would not take it from 
any one else. She was the most frolic- 
some little kitten that ever was seen, and 
no one could tell which got into most 
mischief, Maja, or her kitten. Kitty 
had a white shirt and wore white slippers, 
but the rest of her dress was black. 
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Prerty Kit, little Kit, 
i} Oh! you're a lovely pet! 
f| With your sleek coat, and your white 


throat, 
4), And toes as black as jet. 
my) ) It’s true your eye is rather green ; 
~ But then, it shines so bright, 


mouse 
Who stole my cake last night. 
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THE INTELLIGENT ROBIN. 


One cold snowy morning as Richard 
Miles and his wife and children were 
sitting at breakfast, tney heard a curious 
tapping noise at the window. At first 
they thought it was some one tapping 
with his nail against the pane; but when 
they went to see, there was a dear little 
Robin Redbreast tapping with his bill, 
as much as to say, “ Let me in, let me 
in.” So they opened the window, and 
he flew quite boldly into the room and 
began picking up the crumbs off the 
floor. After he had made a good meal 
and had looked about a little, ‘he flew to 
the window again, and chirped, ‘ ‘Let me 
out, let me out ;" and when they opened 
the window, he flew away into the snow. 
The next morning they heard the same 
tapping noise, only louder than before, 
and on going to the window they found 
two little robins. The first one, finding 
that he had been so kindly treated, had 
gone and told his wife, and brought her 


with him to share his morning's meal. 
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LUCY BUYING FLANNEL. 


“How much flannel do you think it 
will take, Mrs. Jones, to make four nice 
warm petticoats for some little girls ?” 
“That depends, Miss, on the size of the 
little girls,’ said Mrs. Jones. ‘Oh, 
they are quite young ; they are four poor 
little children who are in my Sunday 
School class, and they come so thinly clad 
that it makes my heart ache to. see them 
this cold weather, so I thought I would 
make them some petticoats.” ‘‘ Well, 
I should think eight yards of flannel 
would do, Miss,’ said Mrs. Jones. So 
Lucy bought the flannel and went home, 
and stitched away very industriously, and 
made four beautifully warm petticoats. 
And on Saturday afternoon she went 
round to the little girls’ homes and took 
them her kind presents. ‘They were all 
much delighted, and their mothers were 
very grateful to her; and on Sunday 
when they came to School they looked 
so warm and comfortable, that Lucy felt 


well repaid for her trouble. 
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THE ELK. 


Tue Elk, or Moose-deer, i is the largest 
of all the different kinds of deer. It 
has great clumsy horns and coarse brown 
and white hair, and is not nearly so ele- 
gant an animal as most of the other 
members of the great Deer Family. 
Unlike the generality of deer, also, it 1s 
very fierce in its wild state, and will 
spring on the hunter with the greatest 
fury; but when. it is caught young, and 
tamed, it becomes quite “tractable; and 
people have used it to draw carts and 
carry burdens, and have found it as 
docile as a young horse or mule. 

Old writers used to assert that the 
Elk was able to change the colour of its 
skin. If it was near trees, it turned 
green, they said; if it was near stones, 
it turned stone-colour, and so on. But 
when men came really to observe Elks, 
and not merely to repeat what was 
written about them, they found out that 
they can no more change their colour 
than you can. 
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IN THE CORN-FIELD. 


It was a warm autumn day, and the 
reapers were all busily at work in the 
golden corn field. The harvest was very 
good, and all the poor people rejoiced 
because they knew that they should have 
bread cheap in consequence. It is a 
sad thing for poor people when there is 
a bad harvest, for bread 1s more neces- 
sary to them than any other kind of 
food, and if they cannot get cheap bread 
they and their little ones must go hungry. 
Phoebe and Lucy. Jenniton came to help 
their brothers in the corn field, and ga- 
thered up the corn they cut, and bound 
it into sheaves ; but Lucy soon got tired 
of her part of the work, and in the 
middle of the day, just when the others 
were most busy, she fell fast asleep with 
her head upon one of the sheaves. 
There she slept on and on, until the sun 
was quite low in the sky. Then, when 
it was nearly time to go home, Alec woke 
her by giving her a kiss, and all the other 


reapers came round and laughed at her. 
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THE LITTLE MILLER 


Tus is worthy Joe ‘Tanner, the 
millers man, with his little boy on his: 
knee. When you ask little Joey what 
he is going to be when he is a man, he 
says ‘a jolly miller;” and he has a little 
wind-mill and is never so happy as when 
this is being turned for him. Mary, his 
eldest sister, who kneels by his side, ts 
very good to little Joey; she washes him, 
dresses him, puts him to bed, gives him 
his dinner, and does everything for him, 
for these poor childrens mother died 
soon after Joey was born, and Mary 
has had the entire charge of the 
house and of her young brother and 
sister ever since. Shes a very thought- 
ful litthe woman, and her father says 
she 1s a real treasure to him. She gets 
up early and lights the fire and makes 
his breakfast, and when he has gone 
to work, she cleans the house and has 
everything comfortable for him by the 
time he returns home in the evening 


to tea. 
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All tne day long, in: the cornfield so 
weary, 
Father has toiled in the heat of the 
sun ; 
Now the great bell from the farm-yard 
rings cheery, 
Telling the time of his labour is done. 
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THE TIDY LITTLE GIRL. 


Macci£ ForpHAm was a very tidy 
little girl. You never saw her with a 
torn frock, or dirty hands, or. rough 
hair, for she took pride in keeping her- 
self neat and clean. In the morning 
she went into her bath, and Nurse 
sponged her, and gave her a good rub 
with the rough towels; but that was all 
the trouble she gave Nurse, except just 
tying her strings, for Maggie could dress 
herself, and she did it so neatly that 
she looked better than the children 
whom Nurse had dressed. Maggie 
could button her boots herself, with a 
little button-hook, and she buttoned them 
in the right holes, and not uneven, as 
some children do. Then she kept her 
drawers so neat that she had no difficulty 
in finding what she wanted. She had 
her stockings in one corner, her hand- 
kerchiefs in another, her gloves in 
another; and however great her hurry, 
she took care to put her things in their 


proper places. 
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ASLEEP IN CHURCH. 


Maups Mamma took her one 
Sunday to church. Maud was very 
attentive for some time, and when they 
sang the Psalms she sang also, and was 
quite quiet and well-behaved; but the 
weather was warm and Maud had been 
up early, so it was no wonder that during 
the sermon she fell fast asleep. When 
they got home her Mamma asked 
her how she liked going to church? 
“Very much, Mamma. “But you 
were fast asleep, Maud, the greater part 
of the time.” ‘Yes, Mamma, but I 
heard the sermon for all that.” ‘“ How 
could you do that, Maud, if you were 
asleep?” ‘Why, my eyes would shut 
themselves; but my ears remained wide 
awake, and a sweet little bird came and 
sat on my shoulder, and instead of saying 
the sermon and the prayers in that dull 
tone like the clergyman, he sang them 
so sweetly in my ear; and I understood 
what the bird sang quite well, for it was 
all about God loving little children.” 
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THE TURKS. 
Tuts grave old Basha Bazouk in the 


picture seems to be lost in such deep 
meditation that he has even forgotten to 
put his beloved pipe into his mouth, and 
sits there letting the rich latakia tobacco 
burn itself away. I do not think he is 
a Turk. for, you see, he does not wear a 
turban; and besides, he has not the true 
Osmanlee look of sublime indifference 
to everything. He looks as if he were 
thinking, whilst a geninue Turk is 
always dreaming when he has his “ pipe 
of tranquillity ” in his mouth. There are 
several Turks in the background with 
undoubted turbans. 

Turks are not Christians, like the rest 
of the inhabitants of Europe; but they 
believe in Mahomet, and when you ask 
about their faith they say, “There is no 
God but God, and Mahomet 1s _ his 
prophet.” The King of Turkey is not 
called a King, but a Sultan. 
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AMY AND THE PUDDING. 


“T wonpEerR what pudding we shall 
have for dinner,” said Johnny. “ Let's 
all guess, and whoever guesses right 
oor tas two pieces. I guess jam- 
pudding.” “I guess gooseberry,’ said 
Mary. “I guess rice,’ said Tom. “I 
dess pum,’ said little Margaret, who 
could not talk plain. Amy did not 
guess at all, but she stole down into the 
kitchen, and when Cook's back was 
turned she lifted up the saucepan-lid and 
saw that it was currant-pudding. Then 
she went back to the nursery, and said, 
“JT guess currant-pudding;” but this 
was not guessing, because she knew all 
the time. _ When the pudding came to 
table all the children sang out that Amy 
had guessed right ; but Cook had found 
out that some one had_ touched her 
saucepan, and had made the -pudding 
heavy, so she. came ;up. and .told of 
Amy; and instead-of getting two pieces, 
she had no pudding at all, because she 


had not acted fairly. 
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THE ZEBRA. 


No doubt you are all well acquainted 
with the picture of the Zebra, because 
this curious animal is generally given in 
picture alphabets to illustrate the letter 
Z; but perhaps you do not know much 
more about him than that his name 
begins with Z, and that he wears a 
striped coat. But although you only 
know the Zebra in pictures, or possibly 
at the Zoological Gardens, you are well 
acquainted with his poor degraded 
cousin, the much abused Ass of domestic 
life. The Zebra is the wild Ass of - 
South Africa, and roams about savage 
and free amongst the mountains, never 
having submitted to the indignity of 
drawing a costermonger’s cart. It isa 
very handsome animal, with smooth 
and richly striped skin; and if it could 
be caught and tamed, it would no 
doubt become as serviceable to man as 
other kinds of Asses; but it 1s difficult 
to tame it. Perhaps it 1s afraid of being 


as ill treated as its cousin, the Donkey. 
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UNCLE RICHARD. 
Poor old Uncle Richard is very sad 


to-day, for he is thinking of his dear son 
who was killed in one of the dreadful: 
battles in India. He was an officer in © 
the army, and led his men on bravely all | 
through the battle; but just as the victory — 
was won, a chance shot came, and the 
bullet went right through his breast. 
He only lived a few hours; but he sent 
his love to his father, and said he was 
happy to die doing his duty; and his 
father, although he mourns for him, is 
very proud to think he had such a brave 
son. But he is all alone now, poor old 
man, for he has no other child; but he 
has a number of young nephews and 
nieces, and they are all very fond of 
him, and do their best to cheer him. 
He 1s a sincerely good man also, and 
finds comfort in reading his Bible and 
saying, with Job, “The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be 

the Name of the Lord.” a 
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CHARLIE IN THE TUB. 


Every night at seven oclock little 
Charlie is put into a big washing-tub; 
and greatly he delights in splashing 
about in the nice warm water. Some- 
times he curls himself up into a ball, 
~ sometimes he stretches out his legs and 
pretends to swim like a fish, and now, 
you see, he is sitting watching two little 
wooden ducks swim about 1n his tub. 
He never wants to get out of the water, 
and kicks and splashes and makes a 
great fuss when his mother takes him 
out, for he knows that as soon as he 1s 
dry he will be put to bed; and I’m sorry 
to say, Charlie does not like going to 
bed. Pussy does not like a bath so 
well as Charlie; indeed, she makes a 
great fuss if only a little drop of water 
falls upon her; but then, Pussy can lick 
herself all over, and clean herself that 
way. It would be a funny sight to see 
a little boy licking himself instead of 
going into his bath! 
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PUSS AND HER KITTEN. 


Our old Puss, Minnie, had five black 
and white kittens; but although they 
were all black and white, they were all 
different. One had a black coat and 
white boots: another had a white coat 
and black boots and a black tail: the 
third was all black except one little white 
spot on its forehead ; the fourth had two 
white boots and two black boots, a black 
tail and a white face ; and the fifth was a 
lovely little creature, all white except the 
very tip of its tail. We used often to 
go and take one of the kittens out of 
the basket where they all lay huddled 
together, and carry it with us into the 
drawing-room to be admired; but, when- 
ever we did so, old Minnie was in great 
trouble, and she would follow us into the 
room and watch jealously as we handed 
the kitten from one to another, and on the 
first opportunity she would seize it up in 
her mouth and run away to the basket 
and put it on the top of its brothers and 
sisters, and then sit down and purr. 
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Ah, Kitty! sweet Kitty | 
You're the pet for me! 

Come now, I'll rock you in my lap, 
And nurse you on my knee. 


Pretty Kit, little Kit, 
I've often fondled you, 
Before your little legs could walk 
And eyes were open too ; 
And when I laid you on the rug 
To roll you o’er in play, 
Your kind mamma in her great mouth 
Would carry you away. 
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THE RAIN. 


Tue rain is pouring, is pouring down, 
It rains in the country, it rains in the town, 
It rains in the valley, it rains on the plain, 


On the hot dry fields, and the ocean main. 


It rains in the street, it rains on the man, 

It rains on the pots, it rains in the can; 

‘It rains upon Margie standing there, 

On Pussy’s long tail, and on Dolly’s soft hair. 


It rains in the garden on flower-beds, 

And the drooping flowers lift up their heads, 
And say “‘ Please, Rain, rain down on me, 
For I am as thirsty as I can be.” 


| Still the rain comes pouring, pouring down, 
The rain in the country, the rain in the town; 
But the fainting earth drinks up all the rain, 


And then gives it back to the clouds again. 
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THE WAPITI. | 


Tue Wapiti is a kind of deer that is 
found in North America. It is larger 
than the deer we have in this country, 
and the shape of its horns is somewhat 
different. The way the Indians hunt 
these deer 1s very curious. -A man goes 
out carrying a large branch of a tree, 
and the dried head and horns of a 
Wapiti which he has formerly shot. 
He then creeps up as near as he can to 
where a herd of the deer are feeding. 
The timid creatures are alarmed at the 
noise, and look round to see what it is, 
preparatory to running away; but the 
cunning Indian hides himself behind 
his branch, and just sticks the dried 
head he has with him out of it. - The 
poor deer are thus taken in, for they 
think it is only one of themselves hiding 
behind a bush, and so the hunter is able 
to take a good aim at the finest Wapiti 
of the herd. These deer are very fond 
of salt, and are often found in salt-' 
marshes licking the salt off the ground. | 
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GOOD-DAY! GOOD-DAY! 
, | 


Wher: are you going, Mastér Jack, 

With knapsack strapped upon your 
back ? 

“T’m going over the hills and away, 

And so, Miss Nellie, good-day, good- 
day!" 


Pray wait for me, dear Master Jack, 

I'll fetch my hat, and soon be back, 

And I will travel with you away, 

“No, no,” cries Jack, ‘Good-day- 
good-day !” 


Then tell me, cruel Master Jack, 

When may poor Nell expect you back ? 

Her heart will break when you're away. 

“ Charlie will mend it—Good-day, good. 
day.” | 
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‘-- THE DRUMMER BOY. 


Tue drummer boy, the drummer boy, 
I've lost my heart to the drummer boy 
The trumpets blew, 
‘The drums all beat, 

There came a tramp of many feei, 
And people went rushing up and down 
To see the soldiers na out of the town; 
But of all soldiers there, I declare, 

None with my drummer boy could compare. 
Oh, the drummer boy, the drummer boy! 
I've lost my heart to the drummer boy. 


The drummer boy, the drummer boy, 
I've lost my heart to the drummer boy. 

He drummed so well, 

He drummed so loud, 

I chose him out from all the crowd; 

And as the soldiers went marching by, 
A tear for the drummer boy rose in my eye; 
For he was so young, and he was so fair, 
None with my drummer boy could compare. 
Oh, the drummer boy, the drummer boy ! 
I've lost my heart to the drummer boy. 
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SUMMER TIME. 


Summer has come, with its many 
delights, and the birds and the flowers 
and the little children all rejoice to- 
gether. “Hurrah! hurrah!” shouts 
Harry; “we are going out into the 
fields to make hay. Won't you come 
with us, Charlie?” ‘No, I can't come,’ 
says Charlie, who has climbed up on 
to the water-butt in order to speak to 
his friends. “I am too busy; I have 
been hard at work all the morning, and 
Lily too.” “ Why, what have you been 
doing?” “I have been building a house 
for Lily and me to live in. I’m tired 
of living in a stupid stone house, with 
Papa and Mamma; so I thought I 
would build a nice wooden one _ for 
myself. We shall move our furniture 
in this afternoon, and when we are 
to-rights I hope you will pay us a visit.” 
“T shall be most happy, I’m sure,” 
said Miss Bessie, “to pay my respects 
to you in your new house; but now we 
must say Good-bye.” 
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AN EVENING PRAYER. 


Dear little Agnes is kneeling at 
her Mamma's knee and praying very 
earnestly. [his is what she says— 


Loving Shepherd, kind and true, 
Place me in Thy fold this night; 
Guard Thy lamb as shepherds do, 
Through the dark till morning light. 


Then to-morrow, when ‘tis day, 
Lead me to Thy pastures green ; 
Let me never from them stray, 


Keep Thy lamb, Lord, pure and clean. 


And when evening time doth come, 
And Thy tired lamb would rest, 
Bear me, Shepherd-Father, home, 
Safe upon Thy loving breast. 
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BABY’S FIRST BIRTHDAY. 
‘Tuts 1s our Baby-boy's. birthday. He 


is just one year old to-day, but he does 
not understand anything about it, al- 
though Margie pulls back the curtain 
and says “ Many happy returns of the 
day to you, Baby brother.” He thinks 
she is playing at bo-peep, and he 
stretches forth his tiny hands, and looks 
so pleased. “When will Baby be able 
to talk, Mamma?” asks Margie; “I 
thought when he was a year old he 
would be able to say little words, and 
would run about and play with me.” 
“You must have patience,’ said her 
Mamma. “You could not talk when 
you were a year old, although you are 
such a little chatterbox now.’ ‘“ May 
I take Baby out of the cradle, Mamma? 
As it is his birthday I think we ought 


to have a feast; but I don’t know what - 


he can have, for he can only eat bread 
and milk.” “ Well, give him a feast of 
bread and milk, that is the best feast 
for a first birthday.” 
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Bo-peep, bo-peep, playeth the sun, 
’Mong golden clouds that go floating by, 
And Baby wakes all ripe for fun, 
Crowing aloud that Mother is nigh. 
Bo-peep! bo-peep, Baby! 


Birdies bo-peep out of the hedge, 
Linnet and sparrow, robin and wren ; 
Flowers bo-peep upon bank and ledge, 
Happy to see the spring-time again. 
Bo-peep! bo-peep, Baby ! 


ERNEST AND EMILY. 
Poor Ernest Wood has been very 


ill. He had a fever, and was obliged to 
be taken away from school; and now he 
is staying with his grandmother in the 
country. Poor fellow, he finds it very 
dull, for he cannot read much at a time, 
and his grandmother is deaf, and he 1s 
too weak to exert himself to talk loud 
to her, so he can do nothing but lie 
on a sofa by the window and watch the 
merry boys at play on the village green. 
The only pleasure he has is when 
Emily Evans comes to see him, and, 
fortunately for him, she comes very often. 
She has such a kind manner, and such 
a sweet voice, that she never fails to 
cheer him up; and she often sits by his 
side for hours, reading to him, and 
telling him of all the doings in the 
village. Sometimes she brings a few 
flowers, and he places them on the 
window-sill, and says they remind him 


of her. 
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THE REINDEER. 


Tue Reindeer lives in the cold 
countries round the North Pole, where 
it is winter for nine months in the year 
and summer only for three months. It 
is very useful to the Esquimaux and the 
Laplanders, who live in these wintry 
regions, for it serves them both as a 
cow and a horse; that is to say, it gives 
them milk for their families, and bears 
them swiftly on their snowy journeys. 
Travelling in a sledge drawn by Rein- 
deer is by. far the best mode of travelling 
over the snow. The traveller wraps 
himself up in a fur coat, fur cap, and fur 
boots, and looks very much like some 
huge furry animal himself; then he gets 
into his sledge, which has a number of 
tinkling bells to make merry music on 
his journey, and off starts the Rein- 
deer over the ice and snow, at a won- 
drous pace ; and although there is no sun, 
he is probably lighted « on his way by an 
Aurora Borealis. | 
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WILMOT AND MARGERY. 


SourreE Witmort and his wife Dame 
Margery lived in the old Puritan times, 
and were good, pious people, thinking of 
the next world more than of this. But 
now Charles II. has come to the throne 
and there is revelry and dissipation 
everywhere, and this does not suit 
Dame Margery and her husband. Poor 
old Wilmot served under Cromwell 
himself, and his two brave sons died 
fighting for the Commonwealth at the 
battle of Dunbar; so he 1s an object 
of dislike to all the Royalists, who 
are having their own way at last; and 
a very bad way it is. They have 
deprived him of all his estates, and 
he and Dame Margery are obliged to 
leave the home of their fathers, and are 
now on their way to the nearest seaport 
to embark for Flanders, for they cannot 
stay in England now that the Lord of 
Mis-rule, “the Merry Monarch” as his 
friends call him, has got possession of 
it again. 
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MAKING VERSES. 


“Wuart are you all doing?” said 
Mamma, as she came upon a party of 
young folks sitting in a corner of the 
meadow. ‘We are making verses, 
Mamma, said Amy; “first Laura 
makes up a line, and then I make one 
to rhyme to it; and Johnny makes 
another, and Laura rhymes to it. Now 
then, Laura.” 

“Once there was a noble king,” said 
Laura. “ He could dance and he could 
sing, said Johnny. “And he had a 
diamond ring,’ said Amy. “And he 
made a great high swing,’ said Walter. 

“The goose cried Quack,” said 
Johnny. “And so did Jack,’ said 
Laura. At which they all laughed 
heartily, for Johnny was often called 
Jack. ‘“O dear,” said Amy, “what 
rhymes to Quack and Jack. “Sack, and 
back, and rack, to be sure; make haste.” 
“T’m on the rack. Will that do?” 
“Yes, “And cant get back,” cried 


Walter, who was very good at rhyming. 
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THE AMERICAN WOLF. 


Master Isecrim is not exactly the 
sort of companion one would care to 
meet with, when going out of an evening 
to fill a mug with water from the nearest 
brook. Yet the hunters in the prairies 
of America get so used to these en- 
counters that they are no more con- 
cerned at them than the brave hunter 
in the picture, who sees the Wolf glaring 
at him with its cruel eyes without 
being the least alarmed, although he 
knows that if it were only supported 
by a few comrades it would tear him to 
pieces on the spot. But wolves are 
dreadful cowards when they are alone, 
and he does not see any other near 
at present, so he quietly fills his mug 
and goes back to his camp to make 
his tea. But in the evening the wolves 
set up a fearful howling, and he was 
obliged to light a big fire to prevent 
them approaching and partaking of his 
tea, and the nice bit of Bison hump 


he had with it. 
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THE SHETLAND PONY. 


Wuat a funny, shaggy, uncivilized- 
looking animal a Shetland Pony is! It 
looks more like a huge Newfoundland 
dog than a member of the dignified 
Horse family. When you think ofa noble 
Arab steed and a little rag-a-muffin of a 
Shetland Pony, you can't imagine that 
they ever had any connection with one 
another, and yet Naturalists tell us that 
they are both descended from the same 
ancestors, and that it is only the differ- 
ence of the climate, and of the circum- 
stances in which they have been placed, 
that has made them so different. Shet- 
land ponies used to run about wild in 
the Highlands of Scotland without 
having any particular owner, and any 
one who could caich one was at liberty 
to ride on it. Sir Walter Scott, in one of 
his novels, gives a very amusing account 
of a party of travellers who pressed 
some of these Highland ponies into 
their service. 
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THE BIRD'S NEST. 


Ou, come and look, Mamma: I have 
found a little bird's nest in the old 
laurel bush, quite low down amongst 
the branches, and there are three little 
speckled eggs in it, but no bird. May 
I take the eggs out and look at them ?” 
“No,” said her Mamma. “ The old bird 
has only gone away for a few minutes 
to search for some food, and then she 
will come back and sit upon the eggs. 
We must not disturb them on any 
account. “I will sit down behind 
this tree, then,” said Lizzie, “and watch 
for the old bird coming back.” So she 
sat down and watched: and soon she 
saw the old bird, with a long worm 
in her mouth, come back to the nest 
and sit down on her eggs again quite 
patiently. For several days after this 
Lizzie came very softly and peeped into 
the nest, and one morning when she 
peeped in she saw three little unfledged 
birds, who made a funny squeaking noise 
when she looked at them. 
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THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


Ir is a sad sight to see a grand 
animal like the Grizzly Bear worried 
to death by a pack of yelping dogs, 
and yet this is often the ignominious 
death that awaits poor old Bruin. 
Sometimes to escape from the dogs and 
the huntsmen the Bear climbs up a 
tree, and vainly imagines that he 1s 
safe from his pursuers. ‘The dogs sit 
barking around, but they cannot reach 
him amongst the branches. But poor 
Ephraim, as the Bear 1s called by the 
mountaineers, has to fight against a 
more formidable foe than the dogs, and 
there is no escape for him from man’s 
superior intelligence. “The hunter, when 
he sees that “Ephraim is beyond his 
reach, either brings an axe and hews 
down the tree, or he sets fire to it. In 
either case, the Bear is driven from his 
shelter and the dogs fall upon him. 
The strength of the Bear 1s, however, so 
great that it sometimes kills a dog with 


a single stroke of its immense paw. 
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AUNT BESSIES STORY. 


“Tr was an awfully dark night.” said 
Aunt Bessie—‘‘Yes, go on, Aunt,’ cried 
the children—“ when a weary traveller 
reached a wide open moor across which 
his way lay to the town. But it was so 
dark that he lost his way amongst the 
gorse, and suddenly he heard the sound 
of a bell. ‘Who's there? hecried. No 
one answered. It must have been my 
fancy, he thought; no one would ring a 
bell on a moor at this time of night. 
But, no. There it was again, louder 
than before. In vain he strained his 
eyes, to see if there were any light from 
a cottage near. There was nothing to 
be seen or heard but this unearthly bell. 
His limbs shook with fear, his hair 
stood on end, as in the darkness. he 
dimly caught sight of an unshapen white 
object on the ground before him. It 
moved! The bell sounded, and in a 
moment more—what do you_ think 
happened? He fell over the big old 


bell-wether of a flock of sheep.” 
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SEEKING FOR WILD 
FLOWERS. 


Lucy Price, Widow Price's little 
daughter, is going out into the fields to 
look for wild-Aowers. There is to bea 
grand country flower-show where she 
lives, and a prize has been offered for the 
best bunch of wild-flowers gathered by 
the cottagers children in the neighbour- 
hood. Lucy { cs very hopeful of getting 
the prize, for she has found several 
rare wild-flowers which only grow ina 
particular dell, and which she does not 
think any one else has_ discovered. 
She knows a little about Botany, for 
her Father was a gardener; and when 
he was alive he used often to take her 
upon his knee and teach her the names 
of plants. So now she thinks it would 
please her dear Father if he could know 
she got the prize; and she seeks with 
redoubled energy along all the hedge- 
rows and in all the flowery dells for the 
prettiest and rarest wild-flowers. _ I 
‘hope she will get the prize, don’t you ? 
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LULLABY. 


Tue little birds in their soft nests, 
The little babes on mothers’ breasts, 
All little things to rest have gone, 
And Baby lies awake alone. 


The little lambs within the pen, 

The crowing cock, the cackling hen, 
They all have closed their sleepy eyes, 
But Baby lies awake and cries. 


Then hush, my Baby, Lullaby, 

Or you will wake them with that cry ; 
Sleep, little birdie, in the nest, 

Rest little Babe on Mother's breast. 


Ss Ge a 


Lullaby! O lullaby ! 
Baby, hush that little cry ! 
Light is dying, 
Bats are flying, 
Bees to-day with work have done : 
So, till comes to-morrow’s sun, 


Let sleep kiss those bright eyes dry | 
Lullaby! O lullaby | 


THE TIGER-HUNT. 


Captain WIttiamson relates a remark- 
able adventure that happened to an 
English officer who was hunting a 
Tiger in India. The Tiger could not 
be roused for some time, for he had just 
made a good meal, and lay hiding in 
the jungle; but when the Elephant and 
his riders came up close to him, he 
suddenly saw his danger, and in _ his 
fright made one spring, sticking his front 
claws firmly into the pad that was 
strapped on to the Elephant’s back and 
his hind claws into the Elephant’s thighs. 
There the Tiger stuck, glaring at the 
officer; but he could not reach him, for 
if he had let go his hold for a moment 
he must have fallen: but neither could 
the officer shoot the Tiger. The 
Elephant meanwhile, with the Tiger's 
claws in his thighs, dashed on at a fearful 
pace, hoping to shake off his foe, but at 
last some other officers came up, and 
they shot the Tiger as he hung on 
behind. 
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THE EMIGRANTS AND THE 
PRIMROSE. 


WE are so accustomed in England to 
see the Primrose growing in the hedge- 
rows and by the rivers brink that we 
pass it by without notice, or think of it 
as a “yellow primrose” and “nothing 
more, like Peter Bell in Wordsworth’s 
poem. But if we had not seen a Prim- 
rose for a great many years, and had 
been far away from England all that 
time, we should be as rejoiced as these 
poor Emigrants at seeing the dear little 
home flower. This young lady whom 
you see landing from the ship has’ 
brought out from England a small pot 
of Primroses. She did not think much 
about it, but when she came on shore 
all the people crowded round her, and 
shouted for joy to sce the little flower 
again, and mothers showed it to their 
children who had been born abroad and 
had never seen it, and old men looked 
on it with tears in their eyes as they 
thought of the home 1 in the old country. 
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THE BIVOUAC. 


THESE are two of the North African 
soidiers in the French army, who are. 
keeping watch whilst the rest of the 
regiment bivouac beneath the shade of 
a long range of hills. What fierce fiery- 
looking warriors they are, with their huge 
moustaches and piercing black eyes! 
Their dress also gives them a very 
strange appearance, for they keep to 
their native costume, and wear turbans. 
and huge baggy trousers, although they 
are regular soldiers in the French army. 
These African soldiers are called Turcos, 
and they may often be seen in the streets 
of Paris, where their wild desert air and 
picturesque dress contrast strongly with 
the modern dresses of the fashionable 
Parisians. There were a great man 
Turcos in the Prussian and ea 
war, and they fought very bravely, only 
it was said that they were very cruel. 
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THE KINGS RIDE. 


Loox at this young King of France 
riding gaily through his capital, He 
as nO pompous retinue, no guards of 
honour, no archers, none of the cere- 
mony that usually attends Princes, but 
all the young maidens of the city rush - 
out to greet “him, and run by the side 
of his horse, and all the sale shout 
“God bless our King,” which is a far 


better protection than any number of 


guards, for where a king is loved he 
has no need to fear assassination, or any 


of the dangers that attend those kings 
who are hated by their subjects. What 


rough uneven stones he 1s riding over; 


I should think they must hurt the 


young maidens’ feet as they trip along 
in those funny-shaped shoes with the 
huge rosettes. The streets of Paris 
and London, and other great cities, 
were all as bad as this in old times. 
The jolting was something fearful when 
a waggon or a carriage passed over 
them. 
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THE GLEANERS.” > 


THe mother of Barbara and Rachel is 
very poor, and can scarcely get enough 
bread for herself and her children to 
eat, so at harvest-time she sends her 
little girls out into the cornfield to glean 
as many ears of corn as they can, that 
she may have it ground into flour. One 
day when they were in the cornfeld, 
Ethel and Tom, the clergyman’s chil- 
dren, met them, and seeing that the two 
poor little gleaners were very tired and 
hot with their work, they offered to help 
them, and they each gathered a good 
bundle of wheat-ears, which they gave 
to Barbara and Rachel. ‘Their mother 
was so astonished when they got home 
to see what large bundles they had 
gleaned. And then they told her how 
kind Ethel and Tom had been: and she 
was very glad, for she now had enough 
corn to last her for several months. 
That is Ethel in the picture, stooping 
down, tying up a good handful of ears. 


be 
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Through the stubble to and fro, 
Mark the little gleaners go, 
Radiant, rosy as the morn, 
Seeking for the scattered corn ; 
Gladsome most when they espy 
Where the ears the thickest lie. 
See the merry gleaners go, 
Through tlie stubble to and fro, 
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THE ARRIVAL. 


One morning, as Edith was putting 
some books into one of the bookcases in 
the library, her brother came to the door 
and told her to make haste and go down 
stairs, for there was some one there who 
wanted particularly to see her. ‘“ Who 
is it?” asked Edith. ‘Oh, I am not 
going to tell you,” said her brother, “you 
must go and sce.” So Edith ran down 
stairs, Jumping two steps at a time. 
“Don't break your neck, Edith,” cried 
a handsome gentleman with a big 
moustache, who was standing in the 
hall waiting for her. Edith felt greatly 
abashed, for she did not know the gen- 
tleman, and did not like to have been 
seen by a stranger jumping down stairs; 
but when she looked again she found 
that it was her dear brother Alfred, who: 
had gone to India many years before, 
and had grown beyond all knowledge. 
She knew him well enough when 
he caught her in his arms and kissed 
her as she jumped the last stair. 
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THE LETTER-BAG, ~. 


Rosert is such a careful boy that he 
is trusted with the letter-bag from the 
Hall to take to and from the village 
Post-office. He never loiters on his 
way, as some boys would, for he knows 
that letters are sometimes of the greatest 
importance. Once, as he was going 
along a lonely lane that led up to the 
Hall lodge, he met two men, who came 
up and talked to him, and one of them 
offered to carry his bag. robert thanked 
him, but said he would rather carry it 
himself; whereupon the two men fell 
upon him and tried to get the bag by 
force. But they could not do this 
easily, as it was strapped round his 
waist, and Robert fought so bravely and 
screamed so loudly for help, that at last, 
thinking they heard some one coming, 
they both ran off. When Robert got 
to the Hall and related his adventure, 
the Squire told him there was a hundred 
pounds in one of the letters, and thanked 


him very warmly for his brave conduct. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. . 
One day, when Mrs. Read and her 


niece, Alice Babington, were out driving 
in a little pony carriage, a railway train 
suddenly dashed by in a cutting near 
the road, and frightened the poor pony. 
He did not really intend to do any 
harm, but he tore off at a mad gallop, as 
if he were trying to keep up with the 
railway train that had so frightened him. 
Alice, who was driving at the time, held 
the reins very steadily for a time, thinking 
that the pony would tire himself out and 
then stop; but all of a sudden she saw 
before them a steep bank which went 
straight down to the railway. She knew 
that, in another minute, pony, carriage, 
and riders must be pitched head fore- 
most down the bank. In an instant she 
jumped out of the little carriage, and just 
caught the reins in time to save the pony 
from dashing down the steep railway . 
bank: He soon got quiet when she 
patted him and talked to him. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 


’ ELepuants are most intelligent ani- 
‘mals, and have a wonderful memory. It is 
dangerous to offend them, for although 
they perhaps take no notice of an insult 
at the time, they treasure it up in their 
minds until they can revenge themselves. : 
Once a gentleman at the Zoological 
Gardens offended an Elephant there by 
offering it an apple and taking it away 
again. The Elephant took no notice, 
and the gentleman went away ; but after 
a little while the keeper of the Elephant 
came to him and told him to keep out | 
of the way, for the Elephant had collected | 
a number of bricks, which he was going 
to throw at him. They will also fill 
their trunks with water and squirt it all. 
. over you if you annoy them. They 
are very fond of water, and enjoy a bath 
greatly ; but they like wine best to drink, 
and can be made to do almost anything 
by the promise of wine or spirits. An 
Elephant was once lost, and found at last 


in the wine cellar of an hotel. 
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THE MONKEY. 


Jacxo, Mr. Posno’s monkey, 1s a very 
entertaining animal. Sometimes his 
master chains him and his little dog 
Prince together, and sets them both 
running after each other's tails; for 
Jacko seems to think that no one ought 
to have a tail except himself, and 1s 
especially enraged at a cat or dog ven- 
turing to wag its tail in his presence. 
A Monkey once took great offence at a 
pigs short curly tail, and used to run 
after poor piggy, and seize hold of her 
tail, trying to drag it as straight and as 
long as his own. Monkeys are very 
fond of riding, and will mount almost 
any animal that will allow them to get 
on its back. A gentleman once had a 
Monkey who used to creep slyly into 
the stables at night and get on the back 
of one of the horses. You have no 
doubt seen one of the Monkeys that the 
poor organ-men take about, riding on a 
dogs back. ‘They always seem to prefer 
riding to walking. 
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THE INVALID. 
Poor Harry has had a dreadful fever, 


and has been ill for a long time ;_ but he 
is now slowly recovering, “although he ts 
still so weak that he cannot sit up in bed. 
His sister Jean has nursed -him_ all 
through his illness, and the doctors say 
that if it had not been for her constant 
care he probably would never have got 
better. She often thanks God for His 
great goodness in sparing her dear 
brother, for but a few days ago they 
thought he was going to die; and oh! 
it was very terrible ‘watching through 
the night, not knowing whether the 
morning would find him’ dead or alive. 
She is “repeating a hymn to him now, 
which says—- 


“Our God is good, in every place 
His love is known, His help 1s found ; 
His mighty arm and tender grace 
Bring good from ills that hem us round.” 


THE MAN IN THE STREAM. 


Jem Hopce was walking across the 
fields one day on his way to the village 
to fetch some tea for his mother, when, 
just as he was going to set his foot on 
the narrow bridge that led across the 
little stream, he saw, to his horror, a 
man’s head and hands rising above the 
water. ‘Oh, help me, help me!” cried 
the man, “or I shall be drowned; I 
cannot hold on here much longer.’ 
“How long have you been holding?” 
asked Jem. “I fell in last night, and 
have been holding by this bough ever 
since. If I move, the bough will break ; 
I am too weak to hold on any longer.” 
Jem ran off with all his speed to the 
village to get some one to help, and he 
and the labourer he brought back with 
him soon dragged the poor old man 
out of the water. He was cold and 
exhausted, and could scarcely speak, so 
they carried him to Mrs. Hodge's cot- 
tage, and she and Jem put him to bed, 


and nursed him until he was well again. 
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THE SHEEP-DOG. 


SHEEP-DOGS are perhaps the most 
useful and the most intelligent of all the 
various kinds of dogs. They know 
every sheep in their master’s flock, and 
when two or more flocks get mixed 
together they will pick out those that 
belong to their master, and bring them 
all safely home. The famous Ettrick 
Shepherd tells a story of a Sheep-dog 
who had seven hundred lambs under his 
care. These tiresome lambs got out of 
their fold one night when it was quite 
dark, and went scampering over the hills 
and far away, in every direction. The 
shepherd and his men searched for them 
all night, but, though they went many 
miles over the hills, they did not find a 
single lamb, and gave them up for lost. 
But Sirrah, that was the name of the 
Sheep-dog, had also been in search of 
them, for when the morning dawned 
they discovered him in a hollow, with 
all the seven hundred lambs around 


him. He had found every one of them. 
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THE MONKEY AND NUTS. 


Tue Rev. J. G. Wood relates the © 
following story about a Monkey at the 
Zoological Gardens:—A_ gentleman 
once bought a large bag of nuts, and 
gave the smallest of the monkeys there 
as many as it could possibly hold in the. 
pouches or bags which monkeys have in 
their cheeks. When its pouches were 
full, the greedy Monkey did not know 
what to do, for he could not eat them all 
at once, and he did not like to part with” 
one of them. So he turned all the nuts 
out of his pouches on to the floor, and 
kept his hands over them to prevent the 
other monkeys from stealing them. But 
while he did this he could not put one 
of the nuts into his mouth, for the — 
moment he lifted his hand for this 
purpose he had one of his nuts stolen. 
At last he thought of a clever dodge: 
he swept all his nuts up into a corner 
and sat upon them, and then cracked 
them one by one, throwing the shells at 


the other monkeys. 
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THE GIRAFFES. 


Have you seen the Giraffes at the 
Zoological Gardens? If you have, you 
will know what slender’ and elegant 
creatures they are: but they are seen to 
much greater advantage in their native 
forests, where they look very beautiful, 
roaming amongst the big trees, and 
reaching with their long necks to pull 
down the small branches and _ leaves. 
The tongue of the Giraffe is very 
peculiar. It can roll it up so small, that 
it can put it into the pipe of an ordinary 
key. Also it can take a piece of bread 
from your hand with its tongue, and 
can roll up a wisp of grass. ” Giraffes 
are very fond of a lump of sugar, and 
one at the Zoological Gardens will 
stretch out its tongue to any one who 
will give it this ‘delicacy. It would 
seem that Giraffes have not much dis- 
cernment, for they sometimes mistake 
the artificial flowers in ladies’ bonnets 
for real ones, and will eat them up quite 
as greedily as if they grew in the fields. 
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THE BEAR AND THE 
HUNTERS. 


Here was a terrible situation to be 
in! The Hunter had fired his gun at 
the Bear, but had only wounded it 
slightly, and it now turned upon him 
in deadly rage. In another minute it 
would have reared itself upon its hind- 
legs, and have given the Hunter an 
affectionate hug, that would in all proba- 
bility have killed him; but fortunately 
another Hunter, who was behind a tree, — 
saw the danger, and immediately fired 
his gun. Upon this the Bear turned 
upon his new foe, and so gave the first 
Hunter an opportunity of re-loading. 
He fired again, and this time poor 
Bruin fell dead. This is the way they 
usually hunt bears, for it 1s very diff- 
cult to kill them at one shot. An 
Indian who has killed a great number 
of bears usually wears their claws round 
his neck as a necklace. This 1s thought 
a great honour. | 
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ARTHURS RECOVERY. 


ArtuHur has had a long, wearisome 
illness, and is still obliged to keep in 
bed, although he now feels so much 
better that he is very impatient to be 
out again in the bright fields. He was 
very patient all the time that he was 
really very ill, but now he is often cross 
and restless, and wants to do too much. 
This is always the way with people 
when they are ill, particularly with little 
children. They are sure to be getting 
better when they get fretful and im- 
patient. Arthur's mother, who is a poor 
widow woman, does all she can to relieve 
the weary hours that her darling boy 
has to spend in bed. She reads to him 
a great deal, first out of one book, and 
then out of another; but her favourite 
book is the Bible, and she always ends 
the day by reading a beautiful Psalm, 
or some of the loving words of Jesus 


Christ. 
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THE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


Mr. Notem was out one day in the 
woods with his children, when they met 
a little cottage girl, with a small bunch 
of blue forget-me-nots in her hand. 
“For whom are those pretty flowers, 
my dear?” asked Mr. Nolem, patting 
the little girl’s head. “ Please, sir,” she 
answered, “they are for school-mistress ; 
but I had a much larger bunch just 
now, only Jemmy Scott came up and 
took them all away from me.” “Well, 
never mind, my dear; my little boys and 
girls will help you look for some more; 
wont you, young ones?” he said, turning 
to Charlie and Alice and Amy. “Yes, 
that we will,” cried Charlie, “and if I 
see that Jemmy Scott, I'll let him know 
what i think of his conduct, in robbing 
a poor little girl of her flowers.” So 
they all searched for forget-me-nots, and 
gathered Lucy Smith (that was the 
name of the little girl) a much larger 
bunch than she had before. 
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GIVE ME A PENNY? 


‘“ PLEASE, give me a penny, kind sir ?” 
cried poor Dick; “mother is down with 
the fever, and father is out of work, 
and we have nothing to eat.’ “No, 
my little man,” answered the good old 
minister, “I won't give you a penny, 
for that would be encouraging you in 
begging, which would be but little kind- 
ness to you or any one else; but I will. 
go with you at once to your mother, 
and, if I find what you say is true, I 
will do all I can to help you.” So this 
kind man went to the miserable home 
where poor Dick lived, and gave the 
poor woman and her children much 
more help than if he had carelessly 
given Dick ever so many pennies with- 
out inquiring how they would be usea. 
He sent a doctor to see the mother, and 
took care that she was supplied with 
‘proper food and medicine; and as for 
Dick, he sent him to school, where » 
he learnt to be a good, useful boy, in- 


stead of a whining little beggar. 
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THE KITTEN AND THE 
LEAVES. 


Our kitten, Tiny, is one of the most 
tiresome kittens that ever escaped drown- 
ing. She gets into the fire-place and 
rakes all the cinders over the rug; she 
pulls the horse-hair out of the sofa 
cushion; she jumps on the table and 
runs off with the fried fish: she refuses 
to sleep in a nice little basket that is put 
for her in the kitchen, but curls herself 
up at the foot of Baby's cradle; and yet 
we cannot help loving Tiny, she is so 
full of fun. Look at her, playing with 
the withered leaves from the elder-tree. 
She is just learning to catch mice, and ' 
I think she 1s practising her trade now, 
and making-believe to herself that the 
withered leaves are little mice, and that it 
is her duty to run after them and catch 
them. Once we lost Tiny for ever so 
long, but at last we heard a melancholy 
mew behind the books in the library, 
and found her wedged in behind two 


large volumes of Shakespeare. 
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5 +e the Kitten on the wall, 


Sporting with the leaves that fall, 
Withered leaves—one—two—and three 
From the lofty elder-tree ! 

Through the calm and frosty air 

Of this morning bright and fair, 
Eddying round and round they sink 
Softly, slowly : one might think, 
From the motions that are made, 
Every little leaf conveyed 

Sylph or Fairy hither tending, 

To this lower world descending, 
Each invisible and mute, 

In his wavering parachute. 


BIRTHDAY FLOWERS. 


Wuen Mrs. Emerson opened _ her 
bedroom door on the morning of her 
birthday, she found her eldest little girl, 
who was named Margaret, standing 
outside on the mat with a large bunch 
of flowers in her hands. ‘‘ Many happy 
returns of the day, dear Mamma,’ said 
Margaret, “I have brought you a pretty 
nosegay, because I know you like 
flowers so much. “Thank you, my 
darling,’ said her Mamma, kissing her, 
“J like flowers very much, and it is 
very thoughtful of my little girl to bring 
me some on my birthday morning. 
Did you gather them yourself?” ‘“ Not 
all of them, Mamma; Mr. Price, the 
gardener, who lives up the road, gave 
me a few of thsee beautiful roses yester- 
day, and when I told him I should save 
them to give to you on your birthday, 
he said I might come into his garden 
this morning and gather some more. 
So I got up very early, and Nurse 


dressed me, and I gathered all these.” 
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THE SKIPPING-ROPE. 


Sweet Lilian with the skipping-rope, 
You ve won my heart from me, 

You look so bright, young Lilian : 
Says Lilian, “One, two, three.” 


Sweet Lilian with the skipping-rope, 
My heart is in a fix, 

For I'm in love with some one else : 
Cries Lilian, “ Four, five, six.” 


Sweet Lilian with the skipping-rope, 
Say, will you not be mine? 

Dont hit me with your skipping-rope: 
Sings Lilian, “Seven, eight, nine.” 
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KATES CROCHET-WORK 


Wuat do you think Kate 1s doing? 
She is making a pretty crochet anti- 
macassar to give to her Mamma on her 
birthday. When her Mamma comes 
down on her birthday morning she will 
find a nice new antimacassar on her 
favourite easy-chair. She will never 
guess that Kate has made it and put it 
there, for she does not know that Kate 
can do crochet-work. She has learnt 
to do it quite unknown to her Mamma, 
for she intends her present to be a 
charming surprise. So every day, when 
her lessons are over, instead of playing 
about with the other children, she steals 
down to the garden, and works away 
at her antimacassar with great diligence. 
There is no one in the secret except 
Kate’s governess, who has taught her 
to crochet; for Kate fears that if she 
tells her little brothers and sisters they 
may let it out; so she works all alone, 
and enjoys her secret accomplishment 


greatly. 
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Sporting on the village green, 
The pretty English girl is seen; 
Or beside her cottage neat, 
Knitting on the garden seat. 


Now, within her humble door, 
Sweeping clean her kitchen floor 
While upon the wall, so white, 
Hang her coppers, polished bright, 


THE RHINOCEROS. 


Tue Rhinoceros is something like a 
great ugly pig, only he has a horn on 
his nose. You do not notice this horn 
at first, or think that it is only a coarse 
hump or knob on the snout; but it is in 
reality a horn, and when the animal was 
young it was long and pointed, but as 
he is always rubbing it against every- 
thing he meets with, it gets at last worn 
down nearly level with the rest of his 
face. The Rhinoceros loves to lie in 
cool muddy water, wallowing in the dirt. 
This 1s why they have provided the one 
in the Zoological Gardens with a bath. 
He rolls in the mud until he has a 
thick covering of dirt all over him, so 
that you cannot see the real colour of 
his skin, which is dark purple. Heisa - 
very savage animal when provoked, and 
his keeper has to be extremely careful 
not to irritate him. He does not eat 
flesh, but likes rice, and clover, and 
sugar, and will drink several bottles 


of wine. 
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NELLIE’S GRAVE. 


Unperneatu the soft green grass 
Little Nellie lies; 

Nellie with the golden hair 
And the deep blue eyes, 


But though Nellie’s body lies 
Low beneath the sod, 
Nellie’s soul has but returned 


To her Father, God. . 


So we raise a little gravestone, 
Date of birth and death: 
“God has called our little Nellie,” 

That 1s all it saith. 
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THE SETTLERS. 


THE men .you see working by the 
ship are English emigrants, who have 
come out to settle in a new country, and 
to try to make a better living than they 
were able to do in old England. This 
Is very wise of them, for there are too 
many people in England, whereas in 
the country where they have landed 
there are too few. The strange looking 
man in front 1s an old Settler, who came 
out from England twenty years ago, 
and lives down in the woods. He has 
come forward to meet the new Settlers, 
and to see the things they have brought 
out with them. ‘They have brought tools 
of all kinds, and blankets, and guns, and 
furniture, and amongst other things a 
looking-glass. Now the old Settler had 
never seen himself in a glass since he 
left England, and when he got hold of 
this he was much surprised to see how 
different he was to the young boy he 
remembered to have seen when last he. 
looked in a glass 
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COCK AND HEN. 


Pray how do you do, Dame Partlet, 
this morning ; and how are all your young 
folks? You have somewhat a large 
family, I believe, and it must be very 
hard work for you to look after them all, 
whilst your lord and master, that old 
Cock there, does nothing but strut about 
and crow. I wonder whether he is that 
same famous old Cock who found the 
jewel on the dung-hill, and made sucha 
wise speech about it! Did you ever 
find a jewel on a dung-hill, Cocky? 
“Cock-a-doodle-do!” Is that all you 
have to say? Can't you answer sensibly, 
and tell me whether it was you who 
found the jewel? “Cock-a-doodle-do!” 
Well, I never knew such a stupid old 
Cock. I’m sure your wife is much 
wiser, for she does not make such a fuss 
about nothing. And she can lay eggs 
too, and you cant; so she is a great 
deal better than you, for all your fine 
feathers. “ Cock-a-doodle-do !” 
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THE SONG OF THE ROBIN 
Litrte Robin Red-breast, — 


One cold winter's day, 
Flew to Nellic’s window 


And sang this doleful lav . 


Poor Robin is cold, 

And that makes him bold, — 
To come to your window and say, 
Please give me some crumbs, 
Then when the spring comes, 


A song shall your kindness repay. 


I have nowhere to go, 
My nest's full of snow, 
Neither hip nor haw can I find ; 
My poor wife is dead, 
My children are fled, 
end bitterly cold blows the wind. 
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THE CAT AND THE HAWK. 


Tue Rev. J. G. Wood, in his 
“Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal 
Life,’ relates the following story of a 
Cat .and a Hawk :—‘“ Some time since, 
while a number of kittens were play- 
ing near a barn door, a large Hawk 
swooped down and seized one of them 
in his claws. Being encumbered by the 
weight, he could not rise quickly, and 
gave the mother time to spring to the 
rescue of her offspring. A_ regular 
pitched battle then took place, the Hawk 
at first gaining the advantage from his 
power of flight. At last the Cat, after 
losing an eye and getting her ears torn, 
succeeded in breaking the wing of her 
adversary. She then sprang on the 
maimed Hawk with renewed fury, and 
after a long struggle, laid him dead at 
her feet. She spent but one moment in 
making sure of her conquest, and then 
turned to her kitten, licked its bleeding 
wounds, and began to purr as if she 


herself had not received any injury.” . 
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THE TAME LEOPARD. 


Leoparps in their wild state are very 
fierce animals, and are almost as danger- 
ous to encounter as Tigers, but they 
can be tamed much more easily. There 
was once a celebrated tame Leopard, 
named Sai, which used to wander about 
his masters house just like a pet cat. 
He would curl himself up under the 
sofa, and when any one sat down upon 
it would quietly put out one paw to 
let them know he was there. He had 
a great affection for his master, and used 
to show it by jumping up on him and 
rubbing his cheek against his master's. 
Strangers, of course, were much afraid 
of Sai, but he never did any one any 
harm, and the children would pull his 
tail and tease him without his resenting 
itin the least. Sai was a very fashion- 
able Leopard, and liked above all things 
to have lavender-water on his handker- 
chief. I cannot say he used his hand- 
kerchief to wipe his nose, but he tore it 
with his teeth with great enjoyment. 
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THE HARES. 


Hipine ‘neath the fern-leaves, 
In the long thick grass, 
Little hares oft watch you, 
As along you pass; 
Close into the hedge they creep, 
But all the while they slyly peep. 


Their bright eyes can see you, 
Though you cannot spy 
Where amongst the fern-leaves 
They are crouching nigh ; 
But their little hearts beat fast 
Until you are safely past. 


When the danger’s over 
And they hear no gun, 
From their lurking places 
Little hares all run; 
And skipping over hill and plain, 
Soon forget their fears again. 
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THE NEW STORY-BOOK. 


~ Marcaret Taytor has had _ that 
delightful story-book called “Alice in 
Wonderland ” given her by her Uncle, 
and she and her cousin Alice are read- 
ing it together with great amusement. 
They have just got to the part where 
the Alice in the book grows so small 
that she can creep into a little mouse- 
hole, and the real Alice opens her eyes 
_ very wide, and wonders whether it will 
ever happen to her to grow small like 
that. “Oh, it is all nonsense!” says 
the wise Margaret; “it is impossible for 
people to grow downwaras. They grow 
bigger and bigger until they are grown 
up, and then they stop the same size.” 
“Oh no they dont!” cries Tommy; 
“they sometimes grow broader and 
broader, like Uncle Henry. I’m sure 
he 1s grown up, and yet he does not 
stop the same size. “It was growing 
taller I meant,’ explained Margaret ; 
“people grow stout, but they don't grow 


tall.” “ No, said Tommy, thoughtfully. 
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MAMMA'’S RETURN. 


Mrs. Etwin had been away all the 
winter in the South of France, and left 
her little children to the care of their 
Grandmamma and Grandpapa. But 
now that the warm weather has come 
again she has ventured to return to 
England, and her little ones are very 
delighted to have her back once more. 
After a little while, when they had 
got over the bustle of her arrival, and 
were all seated comfortably in the 
dining-room, she told them about the 
beautiful places she had seen, and how 
she used to walk down lovely groves 
of orange-trees in full flower, and how 
the myrtles grew to large trees in the 
open air. “And has there been no snow 
all the winter, Mamma?” asked Ellen. 
“No, neither frost nor snow.” ‘“ Then 
the children there can never make snow- 
balls,” said Arthur; “I should not like 
that.” “No, Old England is best, for 
snowballs and many other things,” said 


Mrs. Elwin. 


THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


Tuts poor old dog was very fond of 
his young mistress, who was named 
Lina.. They used to play together and 
to sorrow together, for whenever True, 
that was the name of the dog, was un- 
happy, Lina was grieved; and whenever 
Lina was unhappy, True was sure to 
be. But one day Lina fell ill and died, 
and they buried her in the churchyard, 
and set a stone over her grave. Poor 
True saw them put the little coffin 
down into the cold dark earth, and he 
could not understand, that, although her 
body was put there, her soul had gone 
to heaven; so he was very unhappy, and 
howled as if his heart would break, at 
being separated from his old play-mate. 
And every day after this he went and 
laid down on her grave and howled 
gently, as if he were calling her; but she 
could not come to him, and he pined 
and pined away, until at last he died 
also. And they made a little grave for 


him at the feet of his mistress. 
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THE PRAWN CATCHERS. 


Harry and Maggie and Alice were 
staying at Ilfracombe, a very beautiful 
place in Devonshire, and they used to 
enjoy going out of a morning, searching 
amongst the rocks for all the curious 
little fish and animals that live on the 
sea-shore. Sometimes they found won- 
derful Sea Anemones, looking like lumps 
' of rose-coloured jelly in the deep sea- 
green pools; at other times they caught 
Crabs, and amused themselves by seeing 
them run away sideways; and at other 
times they would try and get a basket- 
ful of Prawns to have boiled for tea. 
Harry, you see, has a small net with a 
long handle to it. With this he nets 
the lively little fish and empties them 
into the basket, which Maggie carries. 
I do not think they have caught many 
this time, for a great many of the little 
Prawns got away through the meshes 
of the net before Harry could empty tt. 
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All among the slippery rocks, 

Wetting shoes and spoiling frocks, 
See Fred, and May, 1nd little Flo! 

Net in hand, they cunning look 

In each sea-weed hidden nook, 
And watch the prawns dart to and fro. 
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THE GREY-HOUNDS. 


THE two dogs in the picture are of 
the sort called Grey- hounds, ‘They are 
very swift runners, and are, therefore, 
most useful as hunting-dogs. Once a 
gentleman had two Grey: ‘hounds who 
were exceedingly clever in finding out 
where their meat was kept, and stealing 
it before the proper time for their dinner. 
They would even steal it out of the pot 
in which it was boiling. You see the 
large iron pot in the picture. It has a 
strong lid, which fastens down quite 
tightly upon it; but, for all this, these 
dogs contrived to push aside the lid and 
drag the meat to the edge of the pot, 
and then throw it down on the ground, 
where they would let it remain “until it 
was sufficiently cool to eat, for they were 
wise enough not to burn their mouths, 
It was of no use tying the lid on to the 
pot, for when this was done they first 
gnawed the string, and then got the 
meat, just the same as usual. 
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GRANDMAMMA. 
GRANDMAMMA is a very dear old lady, 
and tells the most delightful stories to 
Charlie and Bessie. And the best of 
Grandmamma’s stories is that they are 
all true, for she does not tell about giants 
and fairies, like the stories they read in 
books; but she tells them of the adven- 
tures that happened to herself when she 
was young. For Grandmamma has 
been half over the world in her time, 
although she now sits so quietly in the 
chimney corner. ‘“‘ Did you ever ride 
on a camel, Grandmamma?’” asked 
Charlie. “ Yes, my dear, I once went 
across the desert on a camel; it was 
not very pleasant at first, but I soon got 
used to the movement. “How did 
you get up on its back, Grandmamma?” 
“Why, when the Arabs want to load a 
camel, they touch its chest and make a 
peculiar sound, and then it kneels down, 
and you can easily mount on its back. 
If you load a camel too much it gives 
a low sigh, just like a woman.” _ 
20 


THE RUINED COTTAGE. 


Tue poor old man that you see 
sitting on the seat by the wall went away 
when a lad to India, and he has tra- 
velled nearly all over the world. He 
has been to Greenland, and seen the 
FEsquimaux, who eat candles for their 
dinner: he has been to China and seen 
the Chinese, with their pigtails and tiny 
fect; he has been to Egypt and _tra- 
velled’ up the famous river Nile; he has 
been to St. Petersburg, New York, Paris, 
and all the great cities in the world, 
and at last he has come back to the 
home of his childhood. He has walked 
many miles to-day in order to reach the 
old cottage where he was born. But, 
alas! the roof has gone, the windows 
have fallen in, the weeds are growing 
through the fioor. His mother and 
father lie in the churchyard near, and 
of all the brothers and sisters, whom he 
remembers playing so happily together, 
not one 1s left except himself. No 


wonder that he is sad. 
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WORK AND THOUGHT. 


Bran work and pen work— 
This 1s Papa’s work ; | 
Finger work, needle work— 
This is Mamma’s work. 
And what is Baby’s work ? 
Little Baby has no work 


Anxious thoughts, high thoughts— 
These are Papa’s thoughts ; 
Loving thoughts, sad thoughts— 
These are Mammas thoughts. 
And what are Baby's thoughts? 

Little Baby has so thoughts, 
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THE FIRST OF JUNE. 


' Tuese happy little children have got 
a holiday to-day, because it is not only 
the First day of June, but it is like- 
wise Lily's birthday, So they have all 
gone out into the meadow to have a 
good game of play, and then they are 
going home to have tea in the garden. 
See, Bertha Wood has made a beautiful 
garland of flowers to crown Lily, for 
Lily is the Queen of the Day; the 
Queen cf June they call her, and the 
Queen of the Roses, for June is the 
month of roses; and as to Miss Lily, 
she is hersclf a “lily and rose in one.’ 
Harry and Charlie have made a swing 
in the old elm-tree, and are now giving 
their cousin Lucy a swing It is to be 
hoped that it is quite safe. for jt would 
be a sad thing if any accident were to 
happen on such a joyous day. But 
Charlie and Harry are quite big boys, 
and they have tried it well before Jetting 
Lucy swing, so, as it will bear both, of 


them, it is no doubt all right. 
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Put by your books and slates to-day! 
This is the sunny First of June, 
And we will go this afternoon 
Over the hills and far away, 


_. VISITORS FROM TOWN. 


~ Mr. and Mrs. Ranpatt, who live in 
the middle of London, have come down 
on a visit to their friends in Cumberland. 
They are so glad to get away from the 
hot noisy streets to the pleasant quiet 
of the coyntry, and. they look forward 
to having many beautiful excursions 
amongst the hills and lakes of Cumber- 
land. It 1s a good old English farm- 
house to which they have come, and 
they are receiving a regular English 
welcome. ‘“ We are heartily glad to see 
you, says Mr. Dell, the farmer; and _ his 
wife kisses Mrs. Randall very kindly, 
and says she hopes she will soon get 
a little more colour in her cheeks “for 
_ they look as pale as lilies, and we are 
only used to roses here. Little Jenny 
also comes up and kisses the grand 
London ladys hand. She saw _ her 
once when she went on a visit to Lon- 
don with her Mamma, and she knows 
that she is very nice and kind. 
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THE NORMANDY PEASANT 
GIRL. 


Tuis is a young Normandy maiden, 
sitting alone in her quaint old-fashioned 
cottage waiting the return of her father. 
He is a fisherman, and has been out 
all night at sea; and Marie, that is the 
name of the maiden, feels very anxious, 
for the night has been stormy, and it 
is now eight oclock in the morning 
and she cannot espy the least speck of a 
sail on the sea. Do you see that large 
cross and the chain of beads hanging 
by her side? ‘That shows that she is 
~a Roman Catholic. She has been pray- 
ing very earnestly for her dear father's 
safety, and now feels a_ little more 
composed, and is waiting with clasped 
hands until she hears the shout on the 
pier which will tell her that a boat is in 
sight. She has got the breakfast ready, 
and put her fathers carved chair, and 
his slippers beside it for him to put on. 
I hope he will come soon, and then 
she will be so happy. 
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OUR DOG “FAUST.” 


THERE never was such.a dog for 
getting into scrapes as our dog Faust! 
If you took him out in the country 
he was sure to rush into a preserve 
and start a partridge, or chase a rabbit; 
and if you took him out in London 
he barked furiously at all the policemen 
he met, for he had an especial dislike 
to policemen. ‘“ What has Faust been 
doing now?” asked Aunt Bridget, as 
George came in with this tiresome dog 
at his heels. ‘“ Why, would you believe 
it, Aunt, as we were coming by a neat | 
little farm, Faust dashed into the hen- 
house and stole three eggs. When I 
came up, I found he had made a little 
hole in the shells and sucked the inside 
out. The farmer came out, and said that 
now he knew who stole his eggs; and 
I’m afraid Faust has done it before, for 
he seemed to know the way perfectly.’ 
Aunt Bridget raised her hands in horror, 
and Faust, with his tail between his legs, 


looked verv like a culprit. 
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BABYS TYRANNY. 


Litt.e Baby, bonnie bird, 
Though you cannot speak a word, 
Yet you make us understand 

We are slaves at your command. 


Do you want or sun or moon? 
You shall have it, Baby, soon; 
No, your wishes are less high, 
“Tis the paper-knife you spy. 


There it is, you tyrar.t sweet, 
But it is not good to eat ; 

All the same, in mouth it goes; 
Then it flattens little nose. 
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Happy smiles and wail- 
ing cries ; 

Crows and laughs and 

tearful eyes. 


THE WOLVES. 


Aw American Hunter, who was hunt- 
ing on the vast prairies of America, got 
separated from his companions, and, 
night coming on, he could not find his 
way back to the camp; so he collected a 
large number of sticks and laid them in 
a circle all round him, and then set fire 
to them. This done, he fell fast asleep, 
for he was thoroughly tired out with his 
day's hunting. In the middle of the 
night he awoke, hearing a loud howling 
close to him, and there, just outside the 
ring of fire that he had made, sat 
twenty Wolves. They were all howl- 
ing savagely, and very angry to think 
that they could not cross the fire and 
get’ at him. But no wild animal will 
do this, and the Hunter knew that he 
was quite safe so long as his sticks kept 
on burning. In the morning, after a 
search, his friends found him, and the 
Wolves very soon ran away when they 
heard a gun, for they are dreadful 
cowards, although they are so cruel. 
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THE INUNDATION. 


THERE was once a terrible inundation 
in Yorkshire. The river overflowed its 
banks and covered the meadows, and 
then it went on rising and rising, until 
the houses were all swept away, and 
the poor people lost everything they 
possessed. Down came the rolling 
water, with such force, that nothing 
could stand against it, and men, women, 
and children were carried away by the 
current and never seen any more. It 
was a fearful time, and if it had not been 
for some few brave men who risked 
their lives to save others, nearly every 
one in the place must have been lost. 
But these brave men had one assistant 
who helped them greatly in their noble 
work. This was a Dog, named Lion, 
who swam like a fish, and several times 
succeeded in catching hold of the clothes 
of some poor drowning woman, and 
swimming with her to a place of safety. 
You see him in the picture, swimming 
towards a boat full cf men. 
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THE EAGLE. 
Tue Eagle has been called the King 


of birds, in the same way as the Lion 
has been called the King of animals. 
It is a very grand, majestic-looking bird, 
with powerful wings and sharp talons; 
and it 1s so strong, that scarcely any 
other bird has a chance when fighting 
ayainst it. It lives on high mountains 
in wild, solitary places, and only comes 
down to the valleys after its prey. It 
often carries off young lambs, hares, 
and rabbits to its nest, to feed its young 
ones; but at other times it feeds upon 
what it finds on the ground, without 
taking it away to its nest. Eagles are 
~ such gluttonous birds that they some- 
times get caught from having eaten so 
much that they are unable to fly. Once 
a shepherd-boy saw an Eagle feasting on 
a dead sheep, and tried to drive it away. 
But the Eagle had already eaten so 
heartily of the mutton that it could not 
move, so the boy threw stones at it until 


he killed it. 
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DR. JOHNSON. 
Tuts is Dr. Johnson; handing a grand 


lady into her carriage. Dr. Johnson was 
a very learned man, and a goou man too. 
He wrote several books, which were 
thought exceedingly clever in his time, 
but, somehow, people do not read them 
much now-a-days. The most useful 
book he ever wrote was his great 
English Dictionary, which I dare say 
you have seen in the bookcase. But 
he was principally remarkable because 
he talked so much and so well. When 
he disagreed with any one, he used to 
begin ‘“‘ No, sir,” in a voice like thunder, 
and this sometimes so frightened his 
opponents that they dared not say a 
word. He was a stout man, and rolled 
about when he moved in the funniest 
manner; he was also very pompous, and 
used long, big words in conversation. 
A Scotchman named Boswell wrote his 
Life, which is one of the most interesting 
books ever written. You will read it 


some day, and will like it very much. 
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ACTING CHARADES. 


THERE was a juvenile party at Inch- 
ball Lodge, and amongst other amuse- 
ments the children acted Charades. 
Little Evelyn Duncan acted a fine Lady, 
and put on a long dress that trailed on 
the floor, and had her hair done up in 
a big chignon. She gave herself very 
affected airs, and fanned herself with a 
big fan, just like a fashionable lady; but 
her little merry face contradicted all her 
acting, and every one laughed heartily 
when she told her maid “to fetch her 
smelling-bottle, because she felt rather 
faint.’ After this she dressed up like 
an old Gipsy, with a large yellow hand- 
kerchief tied over her head, and an old 
plaid cloak with a Doll done up in it and 
strapped on her back, to imitate a gipsy 
Baby. She told the fortunes of all the 
iittle boys in the room, and promised 
them beautiful wives: and then she flew 
in a passion and scolded her Baby, and 
put it to sleep in a wheel-barrow instead 


of in a cradle. 
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THE DOGS OF MOUNT 
ST. BERNARD. 


A GREAT many years ago some good 
Monks built a house on one of the 
snow-covered mountains of Switzerland, 
and they live there now, with a number 
of big Dogs, whom they have taught 
to search for people lost in the snow. 
Whenever there is a storm the Monks 
send out these Dogs in all directions 
over the mountains, and they go sniffing 
-and smelling about, to see if they can 
find any poor traveller overtaken by the 
storm. If they find anybody, they run 
back at once, and tell the Monks; and 
then these good men come out with lan- 
terns and spades and ropes, and _ bring 
the poor creature to their house, where 
they give him brandy, and other things, 
to revive and warm him. The Dogs 
always carry a little flask of brandy 
round their necks, for the traveller to 
drink when first they find him. The 
Dogs in the picture have just found a 
woman buried in the snow. 
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THE CONVALESCENT 
SCHOOLFELLOW. 


Puitir Spencer was one of the most 
popular boys at Rugby. He was a 
favourite with the masters, because he 
worked hard and steadily; and he was a 
favourite with his schoolfellows, because 
he was first-rate at cricket and_foot- 
ball, and all kinds of sports. But one 
day he was taken ill, so ill, that for a 
time the doctors thought he would die. 
However, it pleased God that he should 
recover, and after a time he was able to 
go down to the sea-side with his father. 
Charlie Compton, his especial friend at 
school, who had nursed him like a 
sister during his illness, spent the holli- 
days with him; and although Philip was 
still very weak, the two boys nevertheless 
managed to enjoy themselves. Philip 
used sometimes to sit on a chair on the 
sea-shore and let the sea wash over his 
feet and legs, and Charlie would then 
compare him to King Canute, and call 
himself his courtier. 
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THE FOOT-BALL MATCH. 


THERE never was such a_kardly- 
fought foot-ball match as that we had 
at Totteridge last summer. We divided 
into two sides, with twenty boys in each 
division. Charlie Stephens was the 
Captain on one side, and Willie March- 
mont on the other; and these, as every 
one knows, are the two best players in 
the county. At one time Dick Watson 
nearly won the game, for he caught 
the ball in his arms—a plan which is 
sometimes made use of—and tried to 
run away with it to the other end of 
the field; but Arthur Braybook and 
Walter Aveling soon tripped him up 
and got it away, and they very nearly 
succeeded in kicking it into goal, for 
most of the other players were down 
in a great scuffle, thinking that Willie 
Marchmont had the ball. Oh, it was 
glorious fun! I got so many kicks, that 
my shins were quite black, and I was so 
stiff, I could scarcely move for some 


days after. 
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THE ROYALIST FIDDLER. 

Orv Andrew Merryweather was -the 
jolliest old fiddler that ever was seen. 
Whenever there was any merry-making 
going on, Old Andrew was sure to be 
there. He lived in the time of Charles 
I. and Cromwell, and was sorely put to 
it when Cromwell's Puritan soldiers 
came to his village ; for they took away 
nis fiddle, because he played Royalist 
songs to the people and not droning 
hymn-tunes. But very soon the times 
changed, and Charles II. came to the 
throne; and then old Andrew Merry- 
weather was in his glory. He got back 
his fiddle, and played more merrily than 
before, and the boys carried him in 
triumph through the village, shouting 
“Long live Charles II. and our jolly 
Fiddler!” and the little girls pelted him 
with flowers. But altogether the village 
was better off in the dull Puritan times, 
for the old Fiddler and his friends drank 
so many cups to the King that they got 
very noisy, and did many foolish things. 
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THE WRECK. 


TuerE is nothing so terrible as a 
storm at sea. ‘The huge waves come 
up like mountains, and toss the good 
ship on their breasts as if it were a little 
feather. But a few weeks ago that 
noble ship you see in the picture set 
forth from New York, with all her sails 
set, flags flying and music playing. It 
was a beautiful sight to see her, as she 
rode so swiftly over the waves, and all 
who were on board felt light-hearted 
and full of hope, for they anticipated a 
prosperous voyage. But, just before 
they reached England, the wind rose, 
and very soon it blew a terrible gale. 
The lightning also struck the masts of 
the ship, which now drifted before the 
wind perfectly helpless. But the Cap-- 
tain never lost his presence of mind, 
and when he knew the ship must cer- 
tainly be lost he ordered the boats to be 
lowered, and refused to go himself until 
every one was safe. Five minutes after 
he left it, the ship went down. 
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THE FAIRY GODMOTHER. 
Tuis is Ella’s Fairy Godmother. 


Whenever Ella gets into any scrape, 
or has any difficult task set her, she 
runs off to her Fairy Godmother and 
asks her assistance. The other day she 
had a long sum to do, and she added 
up the figures ever so many times, and 
yet they would not come right. So 
off she went to her Fairy Godmother, 
and the kind old lady just touched the 
figures with her magic wand, named 
Perseverance, and they all ranged them- 
selves in order, and Ella was able to add 
them up quite easily. Another time she 
had the dates of the Kings of England 
to learn, but she confused them all 
together, and said that William the 
Conqueror began to reign in 1825, and 
Queen Anne in 1066; for which she 
got into sad disgrace. But her Fairy 
Godmother soon set all to rights, and 
the next time Ella said all the dates 
from William the Conqueror to Victoria 
without a single mistake. 
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THE VENTURESOME BOY. 


WatteR WHITEHEAD was a_ very 
venturesome boy. He was always get- 
ting into danger of some sort from his 
thoughtless conduct. Some people called 
him brave, but running foolish risks is 
not true bravery. The really brave boy 
does not mind danger to himself if he 
can benefit others, but he 1s not fool- 
hardy, as Walter often was. One day 
Walter and some other boys were 
walking along the cliffs at Dover, and 
one of them said, “ Look at that sam- 
phire growing there; I should like 
to see the fellow who would dare to 


gather it!” “I would!” cried Walter. 
“No you wouldnt,” said his friend, “I 
dare you to doit!” In another minute 


Walter was scrambling down the cliff. 
But, alas! the chalk gave way, and he 
would have fallen to the bottom and 
been dashed to pieces had not some 
bushes stopped his fall. As it was, he 
laid there in fearful danger, until they 
got a rope and hauled him up the cliff. 
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THE MINSTREL. 


Oxcr upon a time a grey old Min- 
strel came to the gates of a noble Castle 
and was led by the servants into the 
great hall, where the Lady of the Castle 
sat with her maidens. “ Now sing us 
some stirring song, good Minstrel,” said 
the Lady, “some noble ditty of love and 
war. “Alas! my lady,” answered the 
Minstrel, “the blood runs cold in my 
veins, my poor old limbs tremble, and 
my voice is cracked with age. Ask me 
not then to sing of love or war; such 
songs are fit for gay young troubadours, 
but not for venerable bards like me.” 
The little Page said nothing, but he 
fetched a brimming goblet of wine, which 
cheered the poor old Munstrel’s heart, — 
and warmed his trembling limbs. ‘“‘ Now 
can you sing of love and war?” said 
the sly little Page. And the Minstrel 
struck his harp with a bold hand, and 
poured forth a chivalrous song of brave 
Knights and loving Ladies. It is Sir 


Walter Scott who tells this story. 
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PUSS AND POLL. 
Pussy and Polly are very bad friends, 


and lose no opportunity of teasing one 
another. Poll has learnt to imitate a 
cat's cry, and so, whenever he sees 
Pussy, he says “ Miau, miau!” in the 
most dismal tone. Once, when Poll 
was asleep on his perch, Puss jumped 
up and tried to scratch him, but Poll 
dug his beak into her eyes, clawed 
her face, and jumped on her back, - 
talking all the time so furiously that. 
Pussy was fairly beaten. Now, when- ~ 
ever he sees her asleep in the corner, he 
creeps up and cries “ Miau, who caught 
the mouse!” in a mocking tone. Puss 
spits and sets up her back at him; but 
she dare not touch him, for she knows 
she would get the worst of it. Poll likes | 
to be noticed, and when no one heeds 
him, he cries “ Poor dear Polly! no 
one loves Polly!” in a very sad tone. 
But he says impudent things too, and 
screams out “Thats a story!” when- 
ever he hears any serious remark. 


gee 


Ah, Kitty! sweet Kitty ! 
You're the pet for me! 

Come now, I'll rock you in my lap 
And nurse you on my knee. 


Pretty Kit, little Kit, 
Annie’s bird can sing, 
Arthur's dog can carry sticks 
And Mary’s parrot swing ; 
But though you do not carry sticks, 
r sing or swing, you are, i 
With your low purr, and your soft fur, |)\)\if\\ 
‘The dearest pet by far. alt 
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THE HYANA. 


Tue Hyena is what the Scotch 
would call an uncanny animal. It has 
a horr:ble, demon-like laugh, and skulks 
about in a curious stealthy manner, look- 
ing for the dead bodies of men and 
beasts. It will eat up a dead animal, 
bones and all, but it seldom ventures 
to attack a living one; for although it 
is so strong that it can crack the leg- 
bone of an ox as easily as a schoolboy 
cracks a nut, it 1s nevertheless a shock- 
ing coward. It sneaks about and carries 
off young animals whilst their mothers 
are away from them, and it has even 
been known to steal a dear little baby 
out of the nurses arms whilst she 
was asleep; but it runs away if you 
make the slightest resistance. There 
are fortunately no Hyznas in England. 
They are only found in Asia and Africa ; 
and there they do good, for they eat up 
things that would otherwise decay and 
make the air bad. So, you see, even 


these horrible Hyznas are of use. 
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“BEG, TINY!" 


“Bec, Liny, beg, said Mrs. Neville; 
“beg, theres a good dog.” “But I 
don't see anything to beg for,” barked 
Tiny, “there's no use in begging if there 
is nothing to be got. “Ah, you speak 
like all foolish young people; they don't 
care about learning for its own sake, but 
only for the reward they hope to get for 
it. You have had chicken-bones for 
dinner, Tiny, and a saucerful of milk 
and some buttered toast for tea, so now 
you must sit there and learn to beg.” 
“Can't beg,” barks Tiny again, and 
then trots off to the other end of the 
room. “Beg, Tiny, do beg!” Tiny 
falls down on his nose. “ Beg, Tiny!” 
Tiny scratches his ear. “ Tiny, if you 
dont learn to beg you'll never be able to 
associate with nice-mannered drawing- 
room dogs, but will be like those vulgar 
dogs in the street; and you will never 
get any buttered toast then.” So Tiny 
-. thinks it better to beg, and have buttered 
toast as a reward. 
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FISHING. 


It was a_ beautiful cool summer's 
morning, and Papa determined to take 
all his young. folks out for a day's fish- 
ing on Croxteth Mere. So they hired 
a large old punt, and asked Uncle Jack, 
who was a famous angler, to go with 
them ; and off they siarted, boys and girls 
together, each with a fishing-rodl of their 
own, for a jolly days sport. I cannot 
say that they caught many fish, for they 
all talked so much, and made such a 
noise, that the little fishes suspected 
there was something wrong, and refused 
to bite. Uncle Jack said that next 
time he went fishing he would take care 
to go alone, and not with a chattering 
oarty of coys and girls; but although 
he grumbled at the young people, he 
made as much noise himself as any of 
them. Charlie was the hero of the 
day, for he caught a real trout (a very 
silly trout it must have been), whilst 
the others of the party only caught 
gudgeon. 
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THE NEW BABY, 


Ou, what a wonder and delight a new 
Baby is in a house, particularly when it 
is a little Baby-boy and all the rest of 
the children are girls! There were 
seven little girl Ashtons, and for a long 
time they had no brother; but at last a 
Boy-baby arrived, and they seemed never 
tired of watching and admiring him; 
indeed, they all agreed that he was the 
most beautiful Baby ever seen. ‘There 
was a great discussion about his name. 
Lucy wanted it to be George, because it 
was Papa's name; but Ellen thought 
that a common name, and wanted Fer- 
dinand, “‘ because it sounded like a hero 
in a novel. Mary voted for Arthur, 
after King Arthur, the flower of kings, 
whilst little Maggie, who had just been 
reading about Charlemagne, said he 
ought to be. called Charlemagne, for he 
was sure to be very great. In the end 
he was christened George Mortimer, 
which fortunately pleased every one of 
the girls. 
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DREAMS OF THE SEA. 


Unoer the cliffs by the sea 

Two thoughtful young maidens sat, 
Building up plans for the future, 
And talking of this and of that. 


Then idly they fell a-dreaming, 
And dreamed a dream of the sea: 
The dream of the one came like musie, 


‘Telling of love true and free. 


The dream of the other was sadder: 
The sea-birds fluttered around, 
The waves broke in low distant thunder, 


With dull and ominous sound. 
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CATCHING A WILD BULL 


Tuey have a very ingenious method 
of catching the wild Bull in the Pampas 
of South America. A Hunter goes out 
on a very swift horse, and gives chase to 
one of these flery bulls. He has with 
him a lasso, which is a long leathern 
thong with a kind of slip-knot at one 
end. This he attempts to throw over 
the Bull's horns. Perhaps he does not 
succeed at first, but if he is a clever 
Hunter he generally manages before long 
to throw the lasso with a quick jerk and 
to catch the poor Bull by the horns. 
Then he draws the slip-noose tighter 
and tighter, so that he cannot possibly 
get out of it, and fastens the other end 
safely round a tree. After he has 
secured the Bull quite firmly, he leaves 
him to expend his rage whilst he goes 
in search of another, which he captures 
in like manner. Look at the fearful 
fury that this Bull is in! There 1s 
positively smoke coming out of the poor 


animal's nostrils. 
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DUCKS AND DUCKLINGS. 


Loox at this quacking Mamma, with 
her brood of young Ducklings. She is 
very proud of her small family, but she 
is always .quacking to them to behave 
properly and walk gracefully, and not 
waddle along in a clumsy web-footed 
fashion. But, alas! all the little Ducks 
have got webbed feet, and they can't 
help waddling any more than their old 
Mamma can, although she teils them 
that she never waddled when she was 
young. Papa Duck listens to it all, and 
does not saya word; but he can scarcely 
help laughing when he sees one little 
Duck sticking out its breast and trying 
to walk proudly, Itrke the Cock in the 
farm-yard. Papa Duck knows that his 
children’s webbed feet are very useful, 
for without them they would not be able 
to swim, and so, although they do not 
walk quite so gracefully, he thinks they 
are better off than those stupid land-birds 
who can’t swim at all, for Ducks can 
walk, swim. and fly. 
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CHARLIE’S PICTURE BOOK. 


Cuar.ie has had a book of pictures 
given him, and he is sitting on Janes 
knee, and she is telling him stories 
about them, just as I am telling you 
stories about the pictures in this book. 
“That,” she says, “1s a picture of Little 
Red Riding-Hood, who met a Wolf as 
she was carrying some butter and eggs to 
her grandmother. The Wolf chattered 
away to her very pleasantly for a time, 
but when she got to. her grandmother's 
she found he had been there before her, 
and had eaten up the poor old lady and 
got into her bed. When Red Riding- 
Hood saw him in bed, she said, ‘ What 
large eyes you have got, Grandmamma. 
“All the better to see with, said the 
Wolf. ‘What a large nose you have 
got, Grandmamma!’ ‘Ail the better 
to smell with. ‘But what large teeth 
you have got, Grandmamma!’ ‘All 
the better to eat you with;’ and the 
wicked Wolf eat up the noor little girl, 
bones and aii.” 
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THE HIGHLAND COTTAGE. 


Tuis is a rude cottage in the High- 
lands of Scotland. It is built all of 
stone, and there.is no plaster or paper 
on the walls; the floor also is of rough 
brick, and the roof has holes in it, and 
lets in the rain and the snow.  Cer- 
tainly, this 1s an advantage in some 
respects, for, as there 1s no chimney in the 
cottage, the smoke has to escape through 
the holes in the roof as best it can, and 
if there were no holes the inhabitants 
would become quite smoke-dried, like 
their bacon. This does not seem to us 
a pleasant place to live in, yet, you see, 
the two people in it look happy enough. 
They love one another very dearly, and 
love can make even a smoky cottage 
delightful. The Highland Lassie in her 
plaidie is quite charming. I think she 
is the Lassie of whom Burns wrote: 


“Tassie wi’ the lint-white locks! 
Bonnie lassie, artless lassie ! 
Wilt thou wi’ me tend the flocks; 
Wilt thou be my dearie O?” 
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THE PUMA AND THE 
JAGUAR. 


Tue Puma and the Jaguar are both 
inhabitants of America, and are not 
found in the old world. The Jaguar 
is spotted, like a Leopard, only the spots 
are bigger; but the Puma has a soft 
grey furry skin without any spots. The 
Jaguar is the flercer animal, but both 
the Jaguar and the Puma can easily be 
tamed, and are very playful animals 
when young. Two little Indian children | 
were playing upon the banks of a river 
in America, when a young Jaguar came 
out of the forest and ran up to them. 
They were too young to be afraid, and 
were quite delighted with their new play- 
fellow; and he also seemed delighted 
with them, for he rolled about and played 
as many tricks as a lively young kitten. 
He evidently did not mean to hurt the 
children ; but quite by accident his claws 
scratched the little boy’s face, whereupon 


the other child took up a. stick and 


drove him away. 
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THE CORACLE. 


Tue Coracle is a very curious kind of 
boat used by the Welsh people on some 
of the rivers in Wales. It is made of 
wicker-work, with tarred canvas stretched 
over it, something like the boats that 
we are told the ancient Britons used 
to make. It is very light and small, 
and when a stranger attempts to row 
in it he. is pretty sure to meet with the 
fate of the gentleman in the picture. 
But the natives of Wales who are ac- 
customed to go fishing in these Coracles 
will hook even a large salmon without 
danger, whereas, if a poor English fisher- 
man tries to do the same, he finds that 
even a miserable little roach will over- 
turn his queer boat, which resembles a 
large clothes-basket more than anything 
else. I think I have read, that, in 
some of the islands.in the Pacific, boats 
made of basket-work are used by the 
natives, . 
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THE WILD LEOPARDS. 


Axruovucn, as I have before told you, 
Leopards are animals that can easily be 
tamed, vet they are very terrible to en- 
counter in their wild state. ‘They have 
a peculiarly stealthy manner of moving 
along. ‘Thev steal quietly up to their vic- 
tim, and then make a sudden spring, just 
asa cat dues with amouse. Onlya Leo- 
pard’s mouse is not unfrequently a bold 
hunter; and if he has no hole to run into 
like Miss Mousey under similar circum- 
stances, he stands a chance of having 
his bones crunched by this big cat of 
the forest. The best hole to run to in 
this perilous position is up a tree. If 
the traveller can only get up into the 
branches of a high tree, he can then fire 
at the Leopard in safety. You see, the 
traveller in the picture has found this 
place of refuge from a Leopard and her 
two cubs. He will probably be able to 
shoot them all. | , 
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THE LEOPARD (continued). 
Tue Leopard and the Panther used 


to be considered two different animals, 
but Naturalists have naw decided that 
they are only two varieties of the same 
breed. The skin of the Leopard is 
very handsome, being of a dark yellow 
colour, spotted thickly with shaded 
brown and black spots. There is a 
black spot at each corner of the mouth, 
and a white one above each _ eye. 
Furriers clean and dress Leopards 
skins, and make very handsome rugs of 
them. Leopards are more often caught 
in traps than by any other means; but it - 
is easier to get a Leopard into a trap than 
to get him out again, for the moment 
the door of the trap is opened he springs 
on the unfortunate man who opens it; 
however, they manage it by opening a 
board in the roof of the trap and letting 
down a slip-noose, by which they fasten 
all his feet together. They then drag 
him through the door, and he cannot 


spring, because his feet are tied. 
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THE COUNTRY INN. — 

Wuart a stirring, bustling place a 
country inn is! There is always sure 
to be something going on. This Inn . 
is called the “Golden Lion;” you can 
see the sign-board hanging out from the 
old tree in front of the house. Farmer 
Collard always stops at this Inn on his 
way to and from market and takes a 
glass of good strong ale. He declares 
there is no such ale to be got anywhere 
now-a-days as at the “Golden Lion,’ 
and sometimes he is tempted into 
taking two glasses of this good ale, for 
which he gets finely scolded by his wife 
when he goes home. The _ landlord 
of the “Golden Lion” is a very kind- 
hearted old man, and often, when he sees 
' a poor tired traveller going along and 
looking up wistfully at his house wishing 
_ he were rich enough to have something 
to eat and drink in it, he calls him in 
_ and gives him a good meal, and then 
sends him on his way refreshed and 


thankful. 
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SHEEP-WASHING., 


Turse Sheep are being washed in a 
cool, clear stream, 1n order to make their 
‘wool soft and clean before shearing. 
It does not hurt Sheep to have their 
wool cut off, if it is done. gently and. 
tenderly ; on the contrary, they are very 
glad in the hot summer weather to get 
rid of their thick warm coats, which were 
comfortable enough when the snow was 
on the ground, but are too hot in sum- 
mer time. Sheep are often called silly 
animals; but this is principally because 
people are not clever enough to under- 
stand the “silly sheep.’ The shepherds _ - 
in the East call every Sheep by itsname, . 
and the Sheep know their names and ~ 
come to the shepherd when he calls _ 
them. When he wants to move a flock ; 
from one place to another, he calls two or / 
three of the best-behaved Sheep, and tells . 
them to follow him. Then he watks:on ' 
in front, with his favourites behind him, 
and the rest follow, for the motto of 


all sheep is “ Follow your leader.” 
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THE LAMBS. 


Most young animals are playful, but 
young Lambs and Kittens are par- 
ticularly so; and it is a very pretty sight 


to— ; 
“see the young lambs 
Go sporting about by the side of their dams.” 


Jamie Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, tells 
a very affecting story about the love of 
an Ewe for her offspring. He once 
found an Ewe standing over a dead 
Lamb, and however much the dog 
worried her, she could not be driven 
away from it. “I visited her,’ he says, 
“every morning and evening for eight 
days, and never found her above two 
or three yards from the Lamb. It often 
brought tears from my eyes to see her 
hanging with such fondness over a few 
bones united with a small portion of 
wool. For the first fortnight she never 
left the spot, and for another week she 
visited it every morning and evening, 
uttering a few kindly and heart-piercing 


bleats.” 
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THE PORTRAIT. 


Tuis poor Mamma is looking at the | 
Portrait of her dear little girl who is 
dead. Mamma loved her little girl very 
much; and when she was ill she watched 
by her night and day, and gave her 
medicine, and did all in her power to 
make her well again; but God loved 
little Clara even better than her Mamma 
did, and it pleased Him to call her away 
from her Mamma and Papa, and from 
all the sin and sorrow of this earth, to 
live a new and better life in some other 
world. So now all that Mamma has 
is a beautiful Portrait of her darling, 
with a little lock of golden hair at the 
back of 1t; and she often takes it out 
and looks at it, and it makes her very 
sad to think that she will never see her 
little Clara any more on earth. But she 
does net indulge in idle tears, for she 
trusts in God's goodness, and knows 
that His love is over all. 
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CATCHING THE EAGLE. 


Tue Highland shepherds have a very 
simple way of catching the Eagle. 
They throw down a dead sheep with 
the wool on its back as a bait. The 
gluttonous Eagle sees it, and comes 
and feasts upon it until he is so 
stuffed that he cannot fly; moreover, 
his claws often get entangled in the 
Sheep's wool, and then the Shepherd, 
who is watching his opportunity, comes 
and throws a noose round his neck and 
carries him off as a prize. A peasant 
once caught an Eagle in a very funny 
manner. He threw a sheepskin, the 
woolly side outwards, over his shoulders, 
and crawled on all-fours about the spot 
where he had seen the bird. The Eagle 
was taken in. He pounced down on 
the man's back, thinking him a sheep, 
but he found his mistake when the man 
caught hold of his wings and prevented 
him from flying. He revenged himself, 
however, by digging his talons in the 


poor fellows back as he bore him home. 
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GOD'S LOVE EVERYWHERE. 


‘Troucu the meadows as I stray, 
On my bright and sunny way, 
Thoughts arise of children poor 


Begging bread from door to door. 


In some dismal court their home, 
In the fields they never roam ; 
Flowers blooming on the lea 
These poor children never see. 


How then can these children learn 
What I see at every turn, 

That God’s world is very fair, 
And God's love is everywhere ? 
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